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N° LXXVIII. 


THIRD SERIES — N IX. 


JANUARY, 1837. 


Art. I. — A Memorr of the Rev. Hersey Bradford Goodwin. 


By the death of the late Rev. Mr. Goodwin of Concord, a 
large circle of friends have lost an object of uncommonly strong 
affection ; his parish, an able, faithful, and devoted pastor ; the 
community, the services and example of a truly good man. 
His memory will live, so long as any remain who have known 
him or had any connexion with him. The love which he in- 
spired was strong and deep. ‘The influence which he exerted 
in his own sphere was powerful. The traces he has left in the 
memories and characters of those who came under that ioflu- 
ence will not soon be lost. We would provide for him a visible 
and more enduring memorial. We would record here, in sim- 
plicity and sobriety, our conception of his character and our 
sense of his worth. 

Hersey Bradford Goodwin was born at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, August 18th, 1805. His father, William Goodwin, was a 
highly respected citizen, and held many years the office of 
Cashier of the Plymouth Bank. His mother and step-mother 
were daughters of Captain Simeon Sampson, who was distin- 
guished by his valor and success as a naval officer in 1776 and 
1777. He received the rudiments of his education in his native 
town, and was prepared for College at the Sandwich Academy, 
where he was a short time under the instruction of that eminently 
useful man, the late Bernard Whitman, of Waltham, of whom 
he always spoke in the warmest terms o affection, as a teacher 
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whom at the time he “ Jooked upon as a personal friend.” He 
entered Harvard University in 1822. In College he was dis- 
tinguished for uniformly correct conduct, for the activity and 
versatility of his intellectual powers, ad for his universal pop- 
ularity among his cotemporaries. Very few have enjoyed that 
dangerous distinction in an equal degree, or won it by so unex- 
ceptionable and even unconscious means, or been so entirely 
unharmed by it. He maintained the purity and seriousness of 
his character amidst the various lemptations of college life, and 
was graduated, with a high rank in his class, in 1826. 
Immediately after the completion of his academic course 
Mr. Goodwin entered upon the study of divinity in the Theologi- 
cal School in Cambridge. ‘The profession which he adopted 
was his early choice. His mind and heart had been directed 
in childhood to religion, and he entered the University with the 
intention of becoming a minister of the gospel. Inthe Theo- 
logical School he devoted all the energies of his ardent and clear 
mind to the studies there pursued. He examined with anxious 
attention and great thoroughness the leading questions which 
divide the church, but the study in which he most delighted 
was the interpretation of the Scriptures, which he justly con- 
sidered a necessary preliminary to a sound and enlightened faith. 
In the summer of 1829 he received the approbation of the 
Middlesex Association, and immediately began to preach. The 
first Parish in Concord, Massachusetts, had at this time deter- 
mined to procure a colleague for their venerable pastor, Dr. 
Ripley, whose increasing age required the assistance of a 
younger hand. Their choice was soon fixed on Mr. Goodwin. 
He, however, was unwilling immediately to take on himself a 
pastoral charge, and before he would permit any decisive step 
to be taken by the people of Concord, complied with a request 
to preach for a season in Rochester, New York, whither he 
went in September, 1829. A body of Unitarians in Rochester 
had formed themselves into a religious society, and at that time 
were attending worship in a court-house. Great zeal was man- 
ifested by them in the cause they had espoused, and hopes 
were entertained, that, if they could obtain the services of an 
able and zealous minister, a large society might be established. 
They saw that Mr. Goodwin was well qualified to build them 
up, and to promote Unitarianism in that region, and were desir- 
ous of retaining him as their pastor. He was not insensible to 
their claims, but after having seriously weighed them, the result 
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of his deliberations was a decision not to accept their invitation. 
“In regard to my call from Rochester,” he writes in reference 
to this circumstance, “it was after mature deliberation, and 
prayer to God for direction, that I concluded to give an answer 
in the negative.” He returned to New England, November, 
1829, received and accepted a call from the parish in Concord, 
and was ordained February 17th, 1830. 

Mr. Goodwin entered upon his ministry under the most hap- 
py circumstances. He had been chosen and received by his 
people with unanimity and enthusiasm. He was filled with zeal 
to do good, and was peculiarly fitted by taste and natural dispo- 
sition for the discharge of pastoral duties, and for winning and 
retaining the affections of all classes of people. He thus ex- 
presses himself in a letter to a friend, written soon after his or- 
dination. ‘1 am now very happily settled ; — far beyond my high- 
est anticipations, and I feel grateful for the prospects that are be- 
foreme. It is alarge parish, and the duties are arduous; but I 
have a good people, fine in their social and intellectual as well 
as moral state, and all that I wish is that I were more worthy 
of my enjoyment.” Mr. Goodwin was also very happy in his 
connexion with the senior pastor. ‘That venerable servant of 
God, who survives to mourn the loss of his youthful colleague, 
bears witness in a manuscript notice of Mr. Goodwin’s life and 
character, to which we are indebted for many of the facts con- 
tained in this article, ‘that between him andthe senior pastor 
the most entire confidence and harmony existed. That they 
were so uniformly affectionate and united must be very much 
owing to his mild and amiable disposition, and is highly to his 
credit and honor.” ‘Those who were most intimately acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Goodwin, best know that Dr. Ripley’s parental 
affection and solicitude were most heartily reciprocated by Mr. 
Goodwin’s truly filial feelings towards bin. 

In June, 1830, he was united to Miss Lucretia Ann Watson, 
of Plymouth, a lady whose warm benevolence, uniform cheer- 
fulness of disposition, ready hospitality, entire openness of char- 
acter, and vigorous intellect qualified her to promote the hap- 
piness of his fireside, and to aid him in his intercourse with his 
people, and in his labors for their good. With her he was per- 
mitted to live buta short time. She died suddenly, Novem- 
ber 11th, 1831, deeply regretted by numerous friends, and by 
her husband’s parishioners, by whom she will long be affection- 
ately remembered. ‘The effect of this bereavement upon him, 
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and the spirit with which he bore it, will be best shown in the 
following extract from a letter written soon after the event. 


‘* My very DEAR FRIEND, 

‘“‘T received your kind letter expressing your sympathy with me 
in my recent affliction, and should have answered it immediately, 
had not the numerous engagements attendant upon such an event 
taken up all my time and attention. I need not speak of the com- 
fort which your letter gave me; the voice of an old friend in such 
an hour of trial was soothing indeed. It was peculiarly so when it 
spoke the language of Christian consolation. I confess that I knew 
not before what trouble was. I had never before felt even for a mo- 
ment, that I was left alone in the world. I lost my mother when 
I was but ten years old. I knewnot the loss. My father died in 
his old age, when it was hardly desirable that he should continue 
longer. It was, as you remember perhaps, a little before we left 
College, when there was so much in our earthly prospects and oem 
calculated to engross our thoughts and feelings. Inthe school, i 
my settlement and domestic establishment, I “have been far cenie 
than I had ever expected to be, and I must say, happier than I de- 
served. The thought of losing my wife had seldom, very seldom, 
come across my mind. I had often dwelt upon my own dissolution. 
I thought it was probable that I might be taken away in the midst of 
my days, perhaps in the morning of life; but as I was accustomed 
to see her uniformly so healthy and cheerful and bright, it had sel- 
dom occurred to me that I should be left to pass the rest of this pil- 
grimage alone. When my prospects, therefore, of domestic hap- 
piness seemed to be thus blasted in a moment, you cannot wonder 
that I felt for a time a feeling of dreadful desolation. But thestrong 
sympathy of all my friends, the interest of my most affectionate 
people, my little child, so rich a memorial of her I loved and still 
love, and above all, our holy and glorious faith in God, in Christ, 
and in immortality, — these were enough to teach me very soon 
that I was far from being alone. I confess to you, my dear friend, 
that I never felt before the full power and reality, the entire suffi- 
ciency of our simple views. It is strong faith in simple truth that 
alone answers the purpose at such a time. My old friends seem 
nearer to me than ever, and I am bound to my people by renewed 
and stronger ties. I am enabled, I doubt not, to sympathize with 
them more fully, and to administer tothem with more faith, the con- 
solations of that religion, whose beauty and power I feel that I 
have experienced in my own bosom. I was denied the satisfaction 
of conversing with my dear Lucretia before she died, upon the sub- 
ject of our separation, for the first very alarming symptoms we had, 
was the change which rendered her entirely insensible to all out- 
ward objects. I comfort myself with the thought that she is only 
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separated from me for a little while, and I think I can rejoice in 
the belief that I have, that she has gone to the Father.” 


Mr. Goodwin’s health was gradually but deeply affected by 
this event, and it was feared that his constitution, not naturally 
strong, would sink under it. In the spring of 1833 he left 
Concord on a journey to the West, for the benefit of his health. 
He was absent five months, and went to St. Louis, Missouri. 
On this journey he wrote letters which were first published in 
the Old Colony Memorial, some of which were afterwards 
copied into the Christian Register. He returned in Septem- 
ber. The following extract from the first sermon which he 
preached after his return, will exhibit some of the impressions 
made by his travels, his feelings on coming back to his people, 
and the state of his health at that time. ‘The text is from Ro- 
mans i. 16. ‘For I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ; 


for it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that be- 
lieveth.”’ 


‘In appearing before you for the first time after an absence from 
the public services of this house of more than five months, there 
are many associations crowding on my mind which I find it diffi- 
cult to express. As I look back upon the variety of scenes through 
which I have passed since I last had the privilege of addressing 
you; as I think of the chamber of sickness, and of how little I 
was Called to suffer, compared with what I might have suffered ; when 
I think of the ordinary dangers and trials of a journey of near four 
thousand miles, and see to what degree I have been protected in the 
house as well as on the way, by land as well as by water, in the 
desert wilderness as well as in the crowded city; from the violence 
of the elements, from the imprudence or the passions of man, and 
from the scourge of the pestilence; when I think of the improved 
state of my health and spirits, to which you, my friends, have been 
instrumental in contributing much by the expressions of your 
Christian sympathy and kindness; when I think, above all, of the 
light and comfort and support I have derived from the great truths 
of our holy religion; when I think of the innumerable mercies 
with which I have been surrounded,—these rich tokens of the 
love of God, I feel that I should be unworthy of the name of a 
Christian, were I ashamed to utter the feelings of my heart. I can 
only express myself in the language of thanksgiving, and say, 
‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless his holy 
name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits, 
who forgiveth all thine iniquities, who healeth all thy diseases, who 
redeemeth thy life from destruction, who crowneth thee with loving 
kindness and tender mercies.’ 
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* Again, when I think of the opportunity which your indulgence 
and a kind Providence have afforded me of visiting a distant and 
most interesting portion of our native land, of beholding something 
of the vast resources of that great valley which is known to us as 
the West, the beauty and grandeur of its natural scenery, declaring, 
as it does, the glory and bounty and goodness of Heaven, and call- 
ing forth the soul to the purest worship of Him who has ‘built this 
temple and garnished it himself; the opportunity of seeing there 
what nature has done and art is doing for our country; when I 
think what man may become there under the influence of pure re- 
ligion, and of what he must become without that influence, I feel 
a new interest awakened in life, and a stronger reason than ever to 
say with the Apostle, | am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ, for 
it is the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
For notwithstanding the prosperity of that distant portion of our 
land, notwithstanding the richness of its soil, the luxuriance of its 
vegetation, the mildness of its skies, the extent of its rivers, and the 
unparalleled growth of its cities and villages, I must say that I turn 
back with greater satisfaction than ever to the hills and rocks of 
New England. Its village spires, its Sabbath bells, its domestic, 
civil, literary, and religious institutions were never dearer to me 
than at this moment. For in an intellectual, a social, a moral and 
religious view, at present 

* Man is the nobler growth our soil supplies, 
And souls are ripened in these northern skies.’ 


« And now, my people, let me express my gratitude, that I am 
permitted once more to behold you, and to speak to you. Having ob- 
tained help of God, I continue to thisday. In regard tomy health, I 
can say that it is decidedly and greatly improved since my absence. 
But whether it be sufficiently so to endure the changes of the com- 
ing season, is still doubtful, and time only can determine. While 
I shall endeavour to take that course which duty to you and myself 
shall require, I shall of necessity rely much upon your indulgence 
and advice, and shall endeavour to conform, as far as possible, to 
your lain Thus far, I am sensible, I ham great reason for 
gratitude, and I fondly hope there is no event that can await me, 
which would diminish my trust or shake my confidence in God. I 
would give thanks to him for all past kindness to me and to you. 
Though since our separation some of us have been visited with 
sickness and sorrow, and have been called to part with near rela- 
tives and friends, still on the whole, as a religious society, we have 
been highly favored in this respect. While, therefore, we express 
our sympathy for the bereaved, let us not fail to be thankful that 
death and disease have done so little to diminish our numbers. Es- 
pecially would I give thanks, that while I have been taken from the 
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duties of my office, you have been so situated as not to be deprived 
of the benefits of religious institutions, that he, to whose voice you 
have been accustomed to listen from your earliest years, has been 
blessed with strength sufficient unto his day. I rejoice that I 
am again permitted to unite with him in the services of this house, 
and at the table of our Christian solemnities. May we all express 
by this act, not only our gratitude, but our resolution to conform in 
all things, to the spirit of our Master. And while we hereby pro- 
fess that we are not ashamed of Christ or his gospel, may we show 
by our lives, by purity, by piety, and by charity, that we are his disci- 
ples indeed. [or though the ordinance before us is to be regarded 
and used as a means of religion, and a mode of expressing our 
faith and our attachment, still of this be assured, that religion itself 
consists not in these things; that the kingdom of God is not meat 
and drink, but righteousness and peace and joy in the holy ghost.” 


Mr. Goodwin’s health now seemed to be established, and 
the fears, which were entertained by himself and friends, that 
disease was seated upon his lungs, were removed. He con- 
tinued in the discharge of his pastoral duties with his accus- 
tomed ardor and energy. In June, 1834, he was married to 
Miss Amelia Mackay of Boston, who survives to mourn his 
loss; we are therefore only permitted to say, that this union 
contributed greatly to the happiness of the short remainder of 
his life. He continued to enjoy a good degree of bodily strength 
and a fair prospect of long sectehanen, till October, 1935, when 
he went to Connecticut, to attend the sickness and death of a 
near connexion. He was much exposed to fatigue and watch- 
fulness, and returned exhausted and asthmatic. From this time 
he found it necessary to keep at home in the evening, and to 
avoid meetings in close and heated rooms. He gave up attend- 
ance at the Lyceum except when he lectured himself. Never- 
theless he attended very vigorously to the schools, which re- 
quired many visits, preached regularly, and went to an ordination 
at Framingham, on the coldest day known for eighteen years, 
without apparently suffering injury. In March he delivered 
two lectures before the Lyceum, in the preparation of which 
he sat up late, which increased his asthma, and caused obstruc- 
tion in the circulation. At the town meeting on the 4th of 
April, he read a long school report, spoke publicly, and seemed 
much exhausted. ‘That night his pulse was high and irregular, 
and never recovered its tone. He then declined being on the 
school committee, because it interfered with his more immedi- 
ate parochial duties, and he found that to do all he wished for the 
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parish and the schools wore upon his health. In April, de- 
cidedly alarming symptoms suddenly appeared, which induced 
him to consult Dr. Jackson. His complaint was pronounced to 
be seated in the heart, and to render him constantly liable to 
sudden death, though by a careful avoidance of excitement he 
might live several years. After a few weeks’ stay in Boston 
he returned to Concord, and, by permission of his physician, 
preached once. U nfavorable symptoms, however, soon returned, 
and it was thought expedient that he should seek quiet and 
relaxation in his native town. During his stay in Plymouth, 
his health, though variable, was prevailingly better. On Thurs- 
day, July "Ith, after having spent the day in riding, walking, 
and society, he retired apparently as well as usual ; but during 
the night was suddenly seized with paralysis, and never after- 
wards spoke or opened his eyes. He remained insensible 
through the day, and died early on the morning of Saturday, 
the 9th. 

Mr. Goodwin possessed a strong and active mind. He was 
capable of investigating with thoroughness and accuracy any 
subject in which he was interested, or to which it became ne- 
cessary to direct his attention. If any intellectual pursuit, un- 
connected with his profession, can be said to have been pecu- 
liarly congenial to his mind, it was the study of the antiquities 
and history of New England. He was much interested in the 
historical memorials with which his native town abounds, and 
in the history of the early settlement of the Old Colony, was 
well versed in the original authorities on that subject, and took 
pleasure in collecting books and pamphlets respecting it. He 
was not, after he became a settled minister, a systematic student. 
He was a practical and active pastor, and spent much of his 
time among his people, in parochial business and duty. Yet he 
read much of the better portion of the current literature of the 
day, and was accustomed to improve every opportunity of mak- 
ing conversation the means of acquiring information. He had 
a strong memory to retain what he had thus acquired, and a 
natural “tendency to systematize and arrange it, so that he was 
continually adding to his stock of available and useful knowl- 
edge. He was a covelel observer of passing events, and was 
fond of discussing the great moral questions to which they gave 
rise. His opinions on such questions were always formed upon 
the highest principles. He ever maintained to the utmost the 
purest and most elevated conception of the true and the right. 
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Yet in practice he was wholly free from ultraism. Though 
ever faithful to his own idea, he did not expect all men to 
adopt it, and act in accordance with it at once. He aimed to 
bring them to it gradually, and was satisfied when he had led 
them towards it as far as they were capable, at the time, of go- 
ing. Hence, in efforts to be useful, he did not occasion offence 
and distrust by appearing visionary, but was popular and suc- 
cessful. On the subject of temperance he differed from many 
with whom he was connected. He thought that the principle, 
on which abstinence from ardent spirits is urged, applied with 
equal force to wine and all intoxicating liquors, and that the ar- 
guments for taking the pledge would be of little avail with the 
poorer classes, unless the obligation of total abstinence was ac- 
knowledged by all. Accordingly he totally abstained himself. 

He had great intellectual independence. He was jealously 
watchful against all undue influences which he suspected might 
bias him in the formation of his opinions, and examined all 
questions by the light of his own mind, before making up his 
decision upon them. He was by inquiry and conviction a 
Unitarian ; but he was not hampered by the fetters of any 
party. He did not feel himself accountable for the opinions of 
those who were called by the same name with himself, nor ac- 
countable to them for his own. On all subjects he pursued his 
speculations freely, and expressed them fearlessly. 

To the stranger who saw Mr. Goodwin for the first time, as 
well as to his most intimate friends, the trait which appeared 
most prominent, and gave a tone to his whole character, was 
his overflowing and unfailing goodness of heart. It was ex- 
pressed in his countenance, and in the tone of his voice, which 
at once inspired a confidence in his kindness that was never 
disappointed. It was in no way exclusive. It was checked by 
no fastidiousness of intellect or taste. It flowed out freely to 
all persons of all conditions and characters. ‘The ignorant and 
the cultivated, the rich and the poor, the young, the aged, the 
sick, the infirm, the sinful, all felt him to be their friend, spoke 
to him with freedom, received his consolation and advice with 
gladness, and were comforted and improved by his presence. It 
was shown in all the various ways in which Christian love can 
manifest itself;—in the hospitality with which he welcomed 
friends and visiters to his home, and entertained them with his 
uniformly cheerful and often humorous conversation ;—1in his 
thoughtful attention to the welfare of every one about him ;— 
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in his charitable construction of whatever might be deemed of- 
fensive ;—in his zeal to promote peace ;—in the ready sym- 
pathy with which he entered into the situation and feelings of 
others, and partook of all their joys and sorrows ;—in the en- 
tire self-forgetfulness with which he cheerfully made every ex- 
ertion and sacrifice by which he could render a service. His 
benevolence was nota mere natural impulse. It was directed 
by asober judgment. It did not degenerate into a weakness ; it 
was thoroughly commingled with moral and religious principle, 
and was exercised with strict integrity and sincerity. He never 
shrunk from the infliction of wholesome pain. He never flat- 
tered weakness or folly in others, nor disguised his perception of 
wrong in their character or conduct. He was very faithful in 
the duties of counsel, exhortation, and rebuke, and the perfect 
gentleness of his disposition, which failed not to make itself felt 
by all who conversed with him, prevented his plainness of speech 
from being attributed to any but the kindest intentions. He 
might well speak the truth, for he could not but speak it in love. 
These qualities peculiarly fitted him for the offices of private 
friendship. He was indeed such a friend as is rarely met with. 
Those who had the happiness of knowing him in that relation, 
feel that they have sustained a loss which they cannot hope to 
repair in the present life. But they have not lost him. ‘Their 
intercourse with him was exactly of that kind of which faith 
may be most assured that it shall be renewed in heaven. 

Mr. Goodwin received early religious impressions which he 
ever retained. His piety was a deep and settled principle, per- 
vading and qualifying his whole character. He habitually saw 
God in all things. Nature was to his eye an expression of the 
Creative Mind, and he received all the events of life, great and 
small, prosperous and adverse, as the appointments of a benev- 
olent Providence. His piety was a practical principle, leading 
to devotion and submission to the Divine Will. Conscience 
was to him God’s most intimate presence in the soul, and he 
reverenced and obeyed it as such. And he rejoiced to en- 
lighten conscience by the precepts, and to strengthen it by the 
sanctions of the revealed word. He was a sincere follower of 
Jesus, whose Gospel he prized as a treasure of inestimable value, 
and was a diligent inquirer into the truths it contains. He was 
a scriptural Christian. In the determination of all questions 
of truth and duty, his ultimate appeal was to the law and the 
testimony, and he rested in their decision as ascertained by a 
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liberal and enlightened interpretation. He was not accustomed 
to speak of his religious emotions, but they were perceived to 
give a tone to his conversation, and to influence his whole life. 
How he was sustained by his religious faith under the most try- 
ing affliction of his life, we have already shown in his own 
words. It supported him also in the near prospect of death. 
He was not of that temperament to which submission to death 
is easy. The sunshine of his own spirit made this world a bright 
and happy place to him. Warm in all his affections, full of 
hope, sustaining all the most delightful relations of life, zealous 
and able to do good, he felt that he bad much to live for. His 
first wish was for prolonged life. He would that, if it were 
possible, the cup might pass from him; but he was enabled to 
add, ‘* Nevertheless, not as 1 will, but as thou wilt.” 

In his preaching he was sound, plain, and practical. It was 
not his habit to discuss deep subjects i in the pulpit, or to rise into 
the highest regions of thought and imagination. He aimed at 
bringing home the truths he taught to the hearts and consciences 
of his hearers by familiar illustrations drawn from the common 
affairs of life. His manner was earnest and persuasive. ‘Though 
he never preached extempore, the familiar tones of his voice, 
and the ease and freedom of his manner, gave to his discourses 
the effect of extemporaneous speaking. He was a_ popular 
preacher in his own and the neighbouring pulpits, and was lis- 
tened to with delight by some of our most intellectual congre- 
gations. 

He took a lively and active interest in every enterprise for 
the promotion of the moral, intellectual, and social condition of 
the town. ‘The public schools received a large share of his at- 
tention. He was a laborious member of the committee for the 
supervision of them, and spent much time in examining them, 
and in preparing reports, and was indefatigable in suggesting 
and effecting improvements in their condition. At the Lyce- 
um he was, ‘when his health allowed, a constant attendant, and 
an occasional lecturer. He engaged in the superintendence of 
the town library. By an excellent regulation of that institution 
it was required that no book should be placed in it without hav- 
ing been read through and approved by a committee appointed 
for that purpose, and that brief accounts of the principal books 
purchased should be published in the newspapers of the town. 
Mr. Goodwin served on this committee, and wrote many of these 
notices. He gave his name and influence to an association 
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formed a few years since at Concord, for the laudable purpose 
of beautifying the town by planting trees along the road sides. 
That these services were duly appreciated by his people, and 
were rewarded with a high degree of confidence and affection on 
their part, appears from the following extract from an obituary 
notice written by a parishioner and intimate friend, in the name 
of a committee chosen for that purpose, and published shortly 
after his death. 


** Mr. Goodwin had become so much one of us, we have been so 
accustomed to the thoughts of him in our daily habits, to inter- 
weave him in our interests and affections, that he seemed to be al- 
most a necessary part of our plans of life, of improvement, and of 
happiness, as well as of immediate enjoyment. By his death a dreary 
blank is left everywhere ; the streets where we saw his daily spright- 
ly walk, the domestic fireside where we enjoyed his cheerful con- 
versation, the church where we heard his eloquent instruction, every 
place, lately so full of him, now sadly waste, reminds us how great 
a means of good is gone from us; and the fondness with which our 
souls dwell upon the past, the uncertainty and the dark gloom spread 
over the future, forcibly convince us how irreparable a loss we suf- 
fer in his death. But yesterday we were rejoicing in hope, in 
prayerful trust, that God would spare him for us; to-day we are cast 
down in grief. The mysterious hand of Providence removed him 
from us almost in the vigor of his usefulness. We saw not the pal- 
lid cheek, nor the sunken countenance, nor the faltering step, nor 
heard the whispering voice, and because we did not see them we 
vainly hoped they were not there. It would indeed have been a 
melancholy satisfaction to us, could we have smoothed the pillow of 
death ; if we could have offered our dear brother and pastor our 
tender and sincere sympathies, if we could have heard his last dying 
instructions. It would have strengthened our spirit to have seen 
his soul triumphing over death, and to have witnesssed how the 
doctrines of his life, faith in Christ, and the hope of immortality, 
sustained him in the approaches of death.” 


We shall now add a few extracts from Mr. Goodwin’s writ- 
ings, for the purpose of giving, with as much fidelity as we 
may by such means, and within the limits of a single article, a 
specimen of his mind. The following extract from his last re- 
port from the school committee, exhibits his views of the im- 
portance of our system of public schools, and on the subject 
of education in general. 


** Your Committee embrace the opportunity afforded by this Re- 
port, to offer some suggestions on one of the great obstacles to the 
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improvement of our schools. They mean, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a suitable number of well-qualified teachers. It cannot be de- 
nied that the office of a school teacher is in reality one of the most 
arduous, the most responsible, and the most important in results, to 
which a human being can be called. It is not knowledge merely, 
that is required for its duties. There must be aptness to teach, 
tact in communicating, and tactin governing. ‘There must be also, 
if possible, a fondness for children, a general acquaintance with 
their habits and dispositions, a power of exciting their interests and 
their affections, and, above all, a high and true self-discipline. If 
it be true, that the instructer of our children is in the place of pa- 
rent or guardian, during the hours of school, then there are few sit- 
uations in life out of the domestic circle more deeply interesting, 
and involving a higher responsibility, than this. It is apt to be 
thought, if a school is doing no good, it can at least do no harm, 
and on that ground some parents rest satisfied with that from which 
no complaint is to be heard. But from this view your Committee 
dissent. If a school is not doing a positive good to the children 
that attend it, it must do, they are confident, a positive harm. If 
good habits of study and discipline are not formed, the child is not 
stationary, but is going backward. 

‘‘ Now the difficulty which presses upon us, in common, we pre- 
sume, with most of our towns, is the want of an adequate prepara- 
tion in those who apply for the charge of our schools. For the 
source of this difficulty, we naturally look to the want of a sufficient 
inducement to make this preparation. ‘The occupation in most of 
our schools is irregular, continuing only for a few months in the 
year, and the pecuniary compensation for the time it continues, is 
often less than is furnished by most of the branches of mechanical 
industry. Then we have no institutions where the business of 
teaching is made a separate branch of study, — where those who 
are disposed might resort to be fitted, and where we might look for 
a regular supply of well-qualified instructers. In this state of things, 
the selection of a teacher is altogether an experiment, and the ques- 
tion whether the experiment is to succeed or fail, cannot always be 
determined by the most diligent Committee, till a valuable portion 
of the time allotted to the children is past. This evil is a growing 
one, and it is time that we looked about for a remedy. 

“In the kingdom of Prussia, which may boast, perhaps, of the 
best system of public school instruction in the world, the schools 
are entirely in the charge of the government, the business of teach- 
ing is elevated to the rank it so richly deserves of a separate pro- 
fession, the preparation of the teacher is amply provided for, and 
an adequate support for himself and family till the hour of his de- 
cease is furnished and regulated by law. 

‘“‘ Whether something may not be done by legislative enactment 
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in our own State to provide for the education of teachers, and for 
a more general and careful supervision of the schools by the ap- 
pointment of one or more officers of public instruction, must of 
course be left to the wisdom of our civil fathers. It will not be the 
least of the benefits arising from the school fund of Massachusetts, if 
it shall serve as an inducement to the people and the legislature to 
adopt a more regular and uniform system in regard to all the schools 
in the Commonwealth. 

‘In the mean time, it is believed we have it in our power to do 
something at home towards elevating the rank of the teacher in 
our own and the neighbouring towns. It is natural and it is right, 
that the experienced and successful should demand more for their 
services, than those who engage in teaching for the first time, or 
those who, having engaged in it for a short period, have not ac- 
quired the highest qualifications. This is the ground for a distinc- 
tion which may easily be made. The propriety or the policy of 
setting aside an experienced, a faithful, and a capable instructer, 
for one whose qualifications cannot be known, simply because the 
former is not to be obtained for the customary price, is not easily 
understood by your Committee. They believe, on the contrary, 
that by greater care in the selection of teachers, by a greater de- 
mand for high qualifications, by a more rigorous examination of 
such as apply, by increasing the compensation of such as prove to 
be satisfactory, and, in short, by encouraging through all the means 
in our power, those who are capable and faithful, the evils under 
which we are laboring may be greatly diminished. 

** Your Committee have seen beneficial results from continuing 
the same teachers in a school for a term of years, or at least so long 
as they can be profitable to the children. The advantage of an 
acquaintance with the peculiar dispositions and habits of the chil- 
dren, and of a growing interest of the children in them, will, it is 
manifest, when other things are equal, give them a decided superi- 
ority. It will also tend to give more of the character of permanence 
to the employment, and may operate as an encouragement to many 
to enter it. 

“With these views, your Committee dismiss the subject to their 
successors, sensible that they have been intrusted with a highly re- 
sponsible and difficult service, one of the highest pleasures attend- 
ant upon which consists in the consciousness of trying to do good.” 


The following is a large part of a discourse on Atheism, 
from the text, “ Without God in the world,” (Eph. ii. 12.) 


‘* How is it to be accounted for, that man, bearing in his own bo- 
som the image of his Creator, and surrounded on every side with 
the proofs of his heavenly origin, can yet stand up in the face of 
them all, and deny that origin? This, I conceive, is a question 
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which it becomes us to reflect upon with care and to answer with 
candor. ‘That there may not be some cases, where, from a defect 
of natural powers, or from a peculiar derangement of the intellect, 
the tendency is strong to this species of skepticism, I pretend not 
to doubt. There may be an insanity on this, as on every other sub- 
ject, which argues no moral defect. But, in the great majority of 
instances, my conviction is irresistible, that this speculative Athe- 
ism has its origin, not in any defect of reasoning, but in the moral 
character, the awful degradation of him who holds it. To doubt 
or deny the existence of Deity, I must doubt or deny the reality of 
my own spiritual nature, or I must set at naught the first principles 
of the plainest and soundest philosophy. ‘That man can do this is 
evident. ‘T'here is almost no absurdity so great, — there is no vagary 
so extravagant, that man cannot entertain it. There have been 
those who have questioned at times the reality of their own exist- 
ence, and it is not more strange that any should question the exist- 
ence of God. But by what process can they do this? I answer, 
by blotting out the image of the Deity within them, by so degrading 
their natures that they shall cease to be reflections of the Infinite 
and the Eternal, by stifling the admonitions of conscience, by 
checking their aspirations for an infinite good, by suppressing with- 
in them all those sentiments of love, and gratitude, and reverence, 
which point so unerringly to the Supreme Being, by blinding the 
mind and hardening the heart against all that is beautiful and true 
and good in the universe, — this is the process, the terrible process, 
by which a man comes to doubt of the reality of his spiritual na- 
ture, and the reality of God. And what is the most lamentable 
consideration of all, where this process has been completed, there is 
no process of reasoning which can reach thecase. There is no ar- 
gument which can convince the mind, there is no ordinary appeal to 
the feelings which can melt the heart. The voices of reason, and 
conscience, and sentiment, and feeling, have alike been stifled. The 
man is literally without hope, as he is without God, in the world. 
Surely if any one is deserving more than another of the commis- 
eration of the community, —if any one calls loudly for the pity of 
his race, it is this poor, and blind, and infatuated man. Cheerless 
and rayless as his path may seem, it is not for the Christian to give 
him up in despair, or to speak of him in the language of ridicule, 
or contempt. The time may come, when God in his Providence 
shall speak to his heart with a voice that shall raise the dead to a 
new conviction of his spiritual relations and immortal destiny. 

‘‘ But the expression in our text, ‘ without God in the world,’ does 
not apply solely to the state of mind which has been described. As 
we look round upon the world, and see the great mass of mankind 
acknowledging at stated seasons that they believe in God, and yet 
living as if they believed him not, — going forth to the duties of the 
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day, and lying down to the slumbers of the night, without one 
thank-offering for his goodness, without one prayer for his protec- 
tion and blessing, — as we look at that indifference to God, and that 
negligence of duty and of truth, which are so often manifest in the 
words and the actions of men, we are compelled to say, there is a 
practical Atheism which is far more common, and no less danger- 
ous, than any speculation which we call by that name. The be- 
lief in God, it is to be feared, is with very many but little more than 
a speculation, or a tradition. ‘They may hold it, perhaps, as an ir- 
resistible conviction, — as a truth which cannot be denied, and 
ought not to be doubted, but they use it not as a principle of action, 
and it makes no impression on their hearts, or their lives. But we 


are emboldened to ask, where this is the case, of what advantage is ° 


such a belief? It may argue perhaps a little more soundness of in- 
tellect, it may show that reason and conscience are not wholly oblit- 
erated, but to what good purpose, to what useful end, is the specu- 
lation employed? We have spoken of Atheism as implying great 
degradation of mind and heart. There is one advantage which 
even Atheism possesses over this indifferent state of mind, and that 
is the advantage of consistency ; of consistency between the inward 
principle and the outward life. 

‘From this view of our subject the appeal lies directly to our own 
hearts and consciences. You say, my hearers, that you believe in 
God. You believe, that he has created you and keeps you in being, 
— that it is strictly in him you live and move. But do you, let me 
ask you, acknowledge this dependence, — do you with each return- 
ing day, in your families or your closet, offer him your thanks for 
his goodness, and implore the continuance of his mercies? If you 
do not, let me assure you, you are living without him in the world, 
— your belief is little better than unbelief. If your own heart con- 
demns you, remember that God is greater than your heart, and 
knoweth all things. Again, you believe in the presence of God. 
You say, that he is always with you, on your right hand and your 
left, and that the thoughts of your mind and the feelings of your 
heart are all open before him. Is your life, let me ask you, con- 
formable to this idea? Are there not actions performed, and words 
spoken, and wrong thoughts and feelings indulged in secret, which, 
if they were blazoned to the world, would make you blush for shame ? 
And is it nothing to affect the character of these things, that 
there is an eye which watches over you, and penetrates through you, 
in the darkness as wel! as in the light, — an eye which cannot look 
upon sin but with displeasure ? 

** Again, you believe in the providence of God. You admit that 
the world is governed by a wisdom that is higher than yours, and 
that all things are ordered to the best ends. But when you have 
discharged your duty according to the best of your knowledge and 
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ability, are you not often over anxious about the success of your 
schemes? And when those events which are beyond your control 
have come to cut off your hopes, and disappoint your fond expec- 
tations, when the afflictions of life clothe you in sackcloth, do you 
not give way to murmuring thoughts, or speak of these events as 
matters of accident or chance? In proportion as these things 
are so, you need not be assured that your practice is a contradic- 
tion to your belief, and that you are so far living without God in 
the world. 

** Once more ; you believe in the unspotted purity, the holiness, and 
the justice of God. You acknowledge that his will and his law 
should be the rule of your life. It is a rule which no circumstan- 
ces can change, which no condition can annul. But suffer me to 
ask, my hearers, is it so regarded and so used? Are there no occa- 
sions on which worldly policy and temporary expediency lead you 
to swerve from this great idea of what isright and true? Does the 
question, what is God’s will, go with you to your farms, your shops, 
and your merchandise ; is it present in your hours of business, and 
your seasons of relaxation? Or do you act upon the principle that 
religion should not be mingled with your worldly affairs? But re- 
member, I beseech you, that God is as just as he is holy, and that the 
time is coming when you and all of us will be summoned before the 
judgment-seat of Christ, that we may give an account of the things 
done in the body. 

“‘ Finally, you believe that God isthe proper object of your su- 
preme affection, reverence, and love. ‘These sentiments are of course 
inconsistent with every species of blasphemy or profane conversa- 
tion. he man who indulges in the irreverent use of the name and 
titles of the Deity, — who vents his anger in curses, and interlards 
his conversation with useless oaths or impious jests, can hardly be 
said to recognise the existence of God. But these sentiments of 
affection and reverence for Deity require more than a negative vir- 
tue. You are engaged, it may be, in the business of the world. 
You acknowledge the obligations you are under to lead a devout 
and humble life ; but as yet you have not time to think of these 
things. You intend, perhaps, at some future time, in some happy 
moments of convenience and leisure, to cultivate more carefully 
this sentiment of piety ; but at present you are engrossed with the 
cares of business, and the anxieties of life. Rely upon it, my 
hearers, if this is your state of mind, you are yet without God, and 
your danger is, that you may continue withont him to the end of 
your days. What! let me ask you, have you in reality no time now 
for piety? Believing, as you do, that God requires and deserves 
your best affections, is it right that you should bestow them upon 
these miserable elements of time? You receive to-day the proofs 
of God’s goodness, — you are to-day dependent upon him; without 
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his assistance you could not lift a finger in your daily occupation, 
and without his blessing your plans would be fruitless, your efforts 
unavailing. I put it then to your conscience, whether it be right 
and fitting that you should live this day prayerless, thankless, 
thoughtless. Is it right and fitting that you continue without God 
in the world, when it is God that upholds and supplies you from 
hour tohour? If you look upon Atheism as unnatural and unrea- 
sonable, how can you regard otherwise this indifference to ac- 
knowledged truths, this negligence of your avowed principles? 

‘Such, my friends, are the questions by which we can test the 
practical influence of our belief in God. They show us that there 
may be a renunciation of Deity, —an indifference to his charac- 
ter, —a negligence of his will, —which is in reality but little in ad- 
vance of an absolute denial of his existence. Between this state 
of mind and the speculation called Atheism, there is a closer con- 
nexion and deeper sympathy, than we at first imagine. If it be true, 
as I have attempted to show, that the denial of God has its origin 
in the degradation of the character, then the first step in attaining 
to it is the habitual neglect of religious principle in the heart and 
the life. We are accustomed to speak of Atheism with the great- 
est abhorrence. Let us regard with equal abhorrence that state of 
thinking and feeling which is so evidently the preparatory and in- 
troductory step. We say the only remedy for Atheism is an eleva- 
tion of the character, a new unfolding, a regeneration of the spirit- 
ual man. I Jay it down therefore as a truth all-important to us to 
remember, that the surest safeguard against it in ourselves, and the 
strongest argument against it in others, are to be found in the steady 
cultivation of the religious nature, the habitual leading of a reli- 
gious life. ‘To the believer in God, the spectacle of an Atheist is 
a monument and a warning. The blindness of mind, and the hard- 
ness of heart, which can look upon this universe and see in it no 
author, are the natural consequences of habitually living without 
God in the world. It is the good man who has the strongest assur- 
ance of God’s existence and ‘perfections ; for he has the witness in 
himself that cannot be controverted. ‘The Spirit beareth witness 
with his spirit, that he himself is a child of God.” 


The last sermon Mr. Goodwin preached was from the text, 
“1 know not the day of my death.” It was occasioned by the 
death of his parishioner, the late Charles C. Emerson, Esq., 
whose extraordinary talents and beautiful religious character 
gave promise of high and extensive usefulness, which was dis- 
appointed by his early and sudden decease, before the commu- 
nity could have an opportunity of appreciating the loss it has 
sustained in him, but not before he had won himself a place in 
the hearts of many friends, by whom the memory of his gener- 
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ous, elevated, and holy character will never cease to be affec- 
tionately cherished. We subjoin the conclusion of the dis- 
course. ‘I'he admonitions and consolations it contains may 
with perfect appropriateness be laid to heart by all who are in- 
terested in the death of him who uttered them. 


“‘ We have been often taught, — the affecting lesson has been re~ 
cently repeated to us, — it is not the old merely that should be ex- 
horted to be ready; it is not to those who have ceased to be useful 
or vigorous or happy, that Providence speaks. Oh no! the voice 
is to the young, to the active, to those who are tenderly beloved, to 
those who have high hopes and bright prospects before them in life. 
The voice is to all. For we have seen one pass from us as a shadow, 
called suddenly away, in all the vigor of opening manhood, in all 
the brightness of earthly promise, and in the sunlight of friendship 
and affection. Bright hopes have indeed been withered, fond ex- 
pectations have been blasted. ‘To some this event may appear dark 
and mysterious. It is mysterious ; for all change is mysterious, and 
we are surrounded with mysteries from the cradle to the grave. 
We are travelling amongst shadows, and we see but a little of the 
purposes of Providence. But then there is a Providence; there is 
a purpose ; and that Providence is guided by infinite wisdom and 
boundless love. This is our faith ; let us hold to it, and not let it go. 
And it is delightful to think, when the child of bright promise is 
taken from earth, that God has some use, some higher, some purer, 
some more glorious use for that spirit, in other portions of his do- 
minions. Let us not think of him then as one whose usefulness is 
ended ; for even upon earth the usefulness of the good does not end 
at their dying. Let us not speak of the separation as eternal. 
Above all, let us be careful that we are not selfish in our sorrow. In 
fine, let us always remember, that he is now as a treasure that is 
laid up in heaven, which nothing earthly can destroy, which nothing 
earthly can corrupt.” 


Cc. P. 


Art. II. — Fanaticism. By the Author of “ Natural History 
of Enthusiasm.”’ New York and Boston. 1834. 


Tue author of this work is a philosopher. His mind goes 
round in a large circle. He looks on men with a generous and 
sympathetic spirit. Though a theologian,a member of the 
Church of England, and sufficiently attached to his church, he 
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is not a bigot. His mind is not the slave of his creed. If he 
is ready to condemn other sects, as for example the Unitarians 
and Catholics, and that too in unsparing language, his works are 
not wanting in severe strictures on his own church. But his 
denunciations are never those of a mere partisan ; and when he 
is unjust in his condemnations, it is the injustice, not of bigotry, 
but of misapprehension and error. ‘There is very much in his 
writings towhich we should not assent; and yet there is not one 
of his volumes, we think, which does not disclose a sound heart, 
and a mind vital with freedom and the love of truth. Com- 
pared with the great crowd of English theological writers, he 
stands as a philosopher among bigots. He writes as a Chris- 
tian, and not as a sectarist. 

But while we ascribe to him this very high rank, we think 
that all general terms of admiration and praise bestowed on his 
works require large deductions. He is an able man, but not 
one of the ablest, — one of the first thirty, perhaps, but not one 
of the first three. Heis one of the first theological writers of the 
day, but not of all times. His works are of a kind to be emi- 
nent in one age, but not through all ages. He is one of those 
who preface the way and herald the coming of a mightier one. 
With great excellences, he has also great faults both as a writer 
and a thinker. With great quickness of perception, and great 
range of knowledge, and great powers of generalization, he is 
still a loose thinker. He almost works out great general prin- 
ciples, but fails by this almost. You close one of his works, 
and vast thoughts float through your mind ; but they are like the 
shapes seen in dreams, vague and indistinct. When you lay 
the book down, you say, What a glorious writer! A week 
passes, and you wonder why it has left so fleeting an impres- 
sion on your mind. He stands on a high summit and overlooks 
a large field of thought, but sees with an uncertain eye. He 
is one who has ascended a high mountain on a cloudy day. The 
field of view is immense. The horizon is the circumference of 
a world. But below him the clouds float, and the mists hang, 
and all the distinct features of the prospect are lost. But now 
and then, with the shifting of the wind, the clouds part and the 
mists roll away, and a green valley, through which winds a 
shaded river, is revealed, or some rocky mountain summit shoots 
up through the haze and glows in the rising sun. 

His style is obnoxious to much the same criticisms. It is 
that kind which is either best or worst. He has great power 
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of expression, —an overflowing treasury of words, —an ima- 
gination that at once encloses and melts down scattered facts into 
general principles, and is most fertile with poetical illustration, — 
while all that he writes is alive with an earnest spirit. Many 
passages might be selected from his works, imbued with the 
very soul of eloquence. Yet having said this, it must also be 
added, that his style is often vague, — often diffuse and wordy, 
— often disclosing the place where the thought is, instead of 
disclosing the thought itself; like painted windows, through 
which you can see light and shade and indistinct forms moving 
but cannot see what the moving forms are, nor what are the 
objects from which the light radiates, or which cast the shadows. 
The style is not a transparent medium for the thought, but a 
visible thing between you and the thought. It isa style which 
young readers would admire as a style, without reference to 
the thoughts. You never forget as you do sometimes with the 
best writers, that he is using words. Nor isthis all. He some- 
times seems to be writing, not to express a thought already clear 
to his own mind, but to get at it and make it clear. He writes 
as some extempore orators, who have rapid imaginations and 
fluent tongues, speak, who are thinking out the subject while 
they speak. When the thought is clear to their minds, they ex- 
press it with beauty and power; but having uttered it, they are 
obliged to work their way for fifteen minutes through a mist of 
metaphors and words to the next idea. 

It is not our purpose to write an analysis of the work at the 
head of this article. ‘The work itself is worth being read. In- 
stead, therefore, of commenting on the book itself, we shall 
make some remarks on a truth suggested by it, namely, that there 
is a reformation in the views and feelings of Christians in pro- 
gress leading on to a greater union and harmony between them. 

There is at this time a reform, (of which this and other works of 
the same author are both the signs and the results, ) going on in the 
Christian church, not less important, though less conspicuous, 
than that which signalized the age of Luther. This reform 
consists in a growing disposition to dwell upon and value more 
highly the fundamental principles of Christianity, — those prin- 
ciples which furnish laws and motives for holy living, and to 
value less highly mere formsand technical terms of theology and 
those questions of controversy, that float like bubbles (as conspic- 
uous and as empty) on the great sea of truth. The reformation 
of Luther, to use a phrase that may convey our meaning 
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better than more accurate language would do, was a reforma- 
tion of the antellect of Christendom ;— there is now going on 
a reformation of the heart of Christendom. 

Any one who has mingled much with men must have ob- 
served, that, amongst the intelligent, the interest in questions of 
mere sectarian theology is ebbing away. Such questions are 
confined mainly to Synods, Conventions, and Assemblies. ‘The 
great mass of intelligent laymen regard them as vain triflings; 
and the rest, supposing that these questions involve the substance 
of Christianity, look on Christianity itself as an idle dream, 
having nothing to do with the waking world. Yet in all these 
men the religious principle is alive, but it demands something 
more than barren disputes about the Trinity, or Original Sin, to 
satisfy it. He who would have power over the beating heart 
of the present age in this country, must dwell on those great 
principles of Christianity which address the conscience, and 
stir the fountains of sorrow and joy, and reveal to men’s con- 
sciousness the spiritual world. ‘The controversial creeds of past 
times may sway the verbal faith; but they are losing their 
power over the hearts and lives of men. Theologians are be- 
ginning to be aware of this truth. ‘The character of the dis- 
putes between High Church and Low Church, between ortho- 
dox and heterodox, are but indications of the necessity widely 
felt of dwelling on those parts of Christianity which address the 
common sense and common heart of man. Christianity is ceas- 
ing to be dogmatic and becoming practical. We should rather 
say, that men are beginning to view the doctrines of Christiani- 
ty as valuable only so far as they have a bearing on the state of 
the heart, or the manifestations of the heart in the life. 

And with this change there is springing up an increasing har- 
mony between sects. A careless observer might say that the 
Christian world was never so divided as at this time ;——-a more 
careful eye would see that it was never so united. One of the 
superficial signs of this growing union, is the harmony between 
Presbyterians, and Methodists, and Baptists, and Episcopalians, 
and other sects deemed orthodox, but which not long since con- 
tended with each other, front to front, their ranks bristling with 
the array of war. We believe that the time is not far distant 
when even Unitarians and Catholics, who seem to be regarded 
as the antipodes in heresy, will be admitted into these United 
Sects, and the name of Christian be extended over all. And 
there is a still deeper principle of harmony and union in that 
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great principle of Christian benevolence, which men of all sects 
are acting from, and acting out, as they never have in former 
ages of the world. 

To further this good work, it is desirable that we should some- 
times pause and consider the progress already made towards 
union, —the principles on which sects are founded, — their 
relations to each other, and the points of union that exist 
between them. 

In a work on Spiritual Despotism, the author of the work at 
the head of this article has remarked, that the real is much great- 
er than the seeming harmony between Christians. Our ideas 
about the relations of different bodies of Christians are derived 
almost solely from religious periodicals and controversial trea- 
tises. He who relies on them for any just knowledge of the 
Christian world must be deceived. Such works are the repre- 
sentatives of contested opinions, not of opinions generally re- 
ceived. ‘Their existence depends on the continuance of secta- 
rian strife. Supported, as each one is, by a party, it is the in- 
terest of all to exasperate party divisions. Of consequence, 
we find that religious periodicals dwell mainly on disputed ques- 
tions, —that they keep out of view the points of agreement, 
while their representations of the differences of Sects are full 
of exaggerations. ‘There is a harmony in the feelings of pri- 
vate Christians, an agreement in their views of what constitutes 
the Christian character, and a unity as to the principles and the 
ends that should govern a Christian’s life, which we should 
never suspect from reading the writings of mere theologians. 

In the work before us, he has assailed that, which has, more 
than all things else, served to perpetuate and ‘embitter divisions 
among Christians, namely, the authority of creeds. We refer par- 
ticularly to the chapter on the Fanaticism of the Symbol. Were 
the principles which he lays down generally received, sects 
would still remain, but sectarism would be done away. Differ- 
ence of opinion and different sects there will always be, and 
these may exist without harm. Creeds even may exist with- 
out evil consequences. He has stated the conditions which 
make creeds the source of evil, in speaking of their origin, in a 
single sentence. ‘The tremendous weight of God’s sanction,” 
he says, “truly believed to belong to the Canon of Faith, was 
claimed by each party in behalf of its exposition of the rule. 
So fatal an assumption effected a firm coalescence .of every 
religious sentiment with the passionate workings of self-love, 
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pride, jealousy, and the sense of personal and corporate wel- 
fare.” He adds; “ With an anathematizing Deity, an anathe- 
matized world, and himself safe in the heart of the only Church, 
the zealot wants nothing that can render him malign and inso- 
lent.”” The character and evils of creeds, bere briefly intimat- 
ed, the author developes at length. He expresses, as we be- 
lieve, opinions that begin to be widely felt. It begins to be 
understood, that a creed is nothing but a human interpretation 
of the Bible. It is found that the interpretation has as much 
need of being interpreted as the original text. The Thirty- 
Nine Articles, once the symbol of truth, are now but articles 
of peace ; the Confession of Faith is not enough for the Pres- 
byterian till his explanation has made a new creed out of it; 
and all the standards of faith are beginning to be received only 
for substance of doctrine. Multitudes begin to suspect, that 
when God utters revelations to his children, it is not necessary 
to go to some self-appointed creed-maker to find out what he 
means. ‘They believe that the waters of divine truth, that swell 
up from the source of life, are as likely to be pure at the foun- 
tain head, as after they have been filtered through some saint’s 
brain, or council’s passions, and been impregnated with all their 
philosophical follies, their errors, and superstitions. The verbal 
respect paid to creeds may be as great as ever, but their actual 
power is shattered. Their words remain; but, like grave-stones 
over dead men forgotten by the world, they speak of ideas and 
feelings that have almost vanished out of the mind of the pres- 
ent generation. ‘The creeds of past ages are becoming ob- 
solete, and surely in this country no body of men could replace 
them by new creeds, which would have a tithe of the authority 
formerly possessed by the Thirty-Nine Articles, or the Confes- 
sion of Faith. 

This decay of the authority of creeds does not indeed lead 
us to suppose that the number of sects will be less, but it indi- 
cates the decay of sectarism, —its mental inanition, its slavish 
subjection to words, its persecuting bigotry. As mind becomes 
more free, and technical words are held in less respect than 
ideas, and men value truth more than a prejudice inherited from 
their ‘grandfathers, — opinions may be more various than now; 
but there will be a real intellectual and moral union among 
Christians, such as has not appeared in the world since the days 
of the first Christians. 

It would serve to increase the feeling of brotherhood between 
Christians, were the origin of different sects remembered ; for 
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it would be seen that they spring from causes which ought to 
unite, rather than divide. ‘The principal sources in which sects 
find their origin are three ; — and we shall briefly examine them, 
to see what reason they furnish for making them hostile to each 
other. 

1. Sects originate sometimes in different views entertained of 
religious truth. 

Now, so far as differences of opinion result from inquiries 
prompted by the love of truth, there is,in such disagreement 
of intellect, no reason for disagreement of hearts. He who 
loves truth has vital bonds of sympathy and fellowship with all 
others who love truth. ‘Their intellects are united, not by two 
or three speculative opinions, but by that principle which, in 
their case, controls the whole intellect. Their intellectual la- 
bors, though differently directed, have one object in view. ‘They 
love to give and receive light. Like travellers lost in~an un- 
known country, some mount a hill that they may discover the 
right direction, others seek it along the river’s bank: as they 
scatter they fire guns and make signals, that none may be lost 
from his companions ; and, when one has found the true path, how 
gladly does each hail his fellow, and how do all rejoice when 
again assembled together. The feeling of mutual dependence, 
and the disposition to aid each other, were probably never so 
strong as during the hours of doubt and peril. So would it be 
with sects, however different their views, were they, as they 
profess to be, faithful lovers and seekers of truth. It is not 
difference of opinion, but the love of power, and vanity, and the 
malignant passions blended with opinions, which produce the 
rancour and strife between sects. But, so far as Unitarians are 
concerned, all occasion for contention between them and the 
Orthodox, even in matters of opinion, seems rapidly disappear- 
ing, from the fact that the latter have given up agreat part of 
the ground, for which they formerly most strenuously contend- 
ed. The old banners may be retained, but they are planted 
on different walls. Old names may be preserved, but they 
mean different things. It is found that the phrases and doc- 
trines of Calvin need careful explanation. It is discovered that 
‘original sin”? means, that “sin originated in man ;” —that 
* total depravity ” is only another way of saying that “there 
is no one who liveth and sinneth not ;’” —that the famous lines, 

“In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all,” 
VOL. XXI. — 3D S. VOL. III. NO. II. 38 
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are intended to express only the great and universal law of 
* Social Liability,” and that Adam’s sin affected his posterity, 
just as the conduct and character of any parent influence the 
conduct and character of his children. So long as the Ortho- 
dox are willing to give up all the ideas of Calvinism, they 
ought to be indulged in their partiality for the names and phra- 
ses to which they have been so long accustomed. A soulless 
word, the ghost of a buried idea, that lingers a little before it- 
self goes down to the grave, ought not to breed contention. 

The actual agreement of sects in opinion is much greater than 
is generally supposed. Let one travel across our country from 
end to end, and converse with intelligent laymen on religion, 
not as a theologian or a controversialist, but as a man, at the 
same time avoiding the technical phrases of theology, and he 
will find in all parts of the country and by men of all Chris- 
tian denominations, that the same general views are entertained 
as to the fundamental principles of Christianity. ‘The pater- 
nal providence of God and his righteous moral government, 
the doctrine of a future state and of a righteous retribution, the 
necessity of repentance, and a good life, as a preparation for the 
forgiveness of sins, and the happiness of heaven, — these doc- 
trines he will find universally received, and regarded, in almost 
all cases, as the only ones by which it is essential to govern heart 
and life. ‘These are the doctrines which have hold on the 
hearts of men, sway their moral judgments, warn and persuade 
them in life, and bring hope or fear in dying moments. Address 
these men as a sectarist and ask to what church they belong, 
and then, indeed, each one will bring forward his sectarian doc- 
trines, and perhaps earnestly defend them because you assault 
them ;— but nothing is plainer, in most cases, than that these 
doctrines go not down into the deep places of the soul, — that 
they are scarcely more than verbally received, and serve only 
to bind them to asect for party action. ‘The power of Chris- 
tianity resides not in them, but in those doctrines which all sects 
receive incommon. In strict accordance with this, the leading 
revivalists declare, that the controverted doctrines of the day 
must not be dwelt upon in revivals, because they deaden the 
excitement and drive away the Spirit of God. 

Examine the literature of our times to learn what doctrines 
of Christianity have given form and color to modern mind, and 
made a Christian different from a heathen literature, and still it 
will be found that they are the doctrines to which we have re- 
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ferred above. ‘These doctrines shine through modern thought 
and feeling. But, except in works written with a theological 
purpose, and by theologians, what traces can you find of the 
controverted doctrines of sects in the poetry or romance, the 
eloquence or the philosophy of ourage? And what does the 
absence of one class of doctrines and the influential presence of 
the other class denote? It shows that there is a wide and real 
harmony among those of all sects as to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of religion. The doctrines in which men agree, are those 
which mingle in with and influence the mental activity of the 
age, and they do this because they are felt to be true and es- 
sential. ‘The doctrines of sectarian theology, because they 
have not this influence, whatever they may be said to be, are 
plainly felt to be not essential. 

We do not mean to say that there is entire agreement among 
Christians in opinion ; — far from it ; —but we mean to say, that 
there are doctrines universally received, and that these doc- 
trines, and not others, are felt by men of all sects to be funda- 
mental. ‘The contentions of sects are about points which. the 
great mass of men do not regard as important, — points which 
are made conspicuous in theology, not from any intrinsic impor- 
tance, but from happening to be the ones forced up aloft in the 
pressure of controversy. The disagreement of sects seems 
only the surface of Christendom; the harmony and union are 
wide and deep below. So mountain summits on the earth’s 
surface seem to be divided by impassable gulfs, and we forget, 
that beneath, their roots meet and mingle to the centre. 

2. Other sects have their origin in attempts to produce moral 
reform. 

An individual looks on the Christian body with which he is 
associated as too lax in its notions of duty. Others sympa- 
thize with him. They unite together in the work of reform. 
A new name is fastened upon them. ‘They are gradually sep- 
arated from those with whom they were formerly connected. 
They stand apart. A new sect is formed. Such was the com- 
mencement of Puritanism. Such was the beginning of Meth- 
odism. Wesley taught no new doctrines. He never discon- 
nected himself from the English Church. He belonged to it 
till the day of his death. His purpose was not to break off a 
fragment from the Church, but to promote greater holiness in 
the Church. Neither he nor his followers were ever charged 
with any heresy in doctrine sufficient to warrant their expulsion 
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from the bosom of the Established Church. The necessity of 
greater holiness, —on this principle, and not on any peculiar spec- 
ulative opinions, has the great fabric of Methodism been built up. 
Such sects may gradually frame, each for itself, a peculiar creed, 
and lose the spirit which gave them birth, and their members final- 
ly be held together by dead sectarian forms and dogmas, — but who 
does not sympathize with the principle in which they originated ? 
Who does not hope that as long as the world stands, new sects, 
having for their object moral reform, will arise, to quicken, with 
their fresh zeal, the torpid blood of Christendom? So long as 
the spirit that gave birth to such sects remains, and informs them 
and controls their efforts, who is there in whom the sense of 
duty is alive, who must not feel for them in his heart the warm 
beatings of Christian fellowship ? 

3. But there is a very important fact connected with this 
subject, which throws still clearer light on the origin and rela- 
tions of sects. It is this;—— that however various speculative 
opinions may be, the judgment as to what constitutes the Chris- 
tian character, is in all sects substantially the same. Fene- 
lon would have been received as a Christian in character by 
every church in Christendom. Exceptions would have been ta- 
ken to his doctrinal opinions alone. Goodness is everywhere the 
same. Go into any church, Presbyterian, Methodist, or Uni- 
tarian, into any class, rich or poor, ignorant or wise, and, setting 
opinions aside, he, who is regarded as a truly Christian man in 
one body, will be so regarded, if known, in all. We every day 
see that all Christians, whatever be their names, are alike, — 
governed alike by the sentiment of duty, and their souls quick 
with the same religious affections. 

This likeness of character, when speculative opinions are as 
opposite as the points of the compass, introduces us to the 
very important truth, that the religious principle is entirely dis- 
tinct from the intellect. ‘The growth of one does not involve 
the growth of the other. Indeed, nothing is more common 
than to see men of cultivated minds in whom the religious 
principle is dwarfed and dead, and very ignorant men in whom 
this same principle has the healthiest and noblest developement. 
The intellects of men do not have to be in the same state in 
order that the substance of their characters shall be the same. 
But notwithstanding this, the intellect is the medium through 
which truth and all external influences approach and act on 
the religious principle. As the eye is a sense through which 
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external objects act on the intellect, so the intellect itself is, if 
we may so speak, an inner sense, through which truth acts on 
the religious principle, to unfold and strengthen it. 

But if the medium through which truth acts on the mind 
varies, then must the forms, which the same truth assumes, 
vary, in order that the same result may follow. For example; 
one man is ignorant, unimaginative, unreflecting. If you would 
act on his religious feelings, you must address them through the 
senses. ‘Truth must be put into forms that the senses can ap- 
preciate. In another man, the imagination is vigorous, while 
the reasoning faculty is inactive. Such a one’s religious nature 
must be approached through the imagination. These two 
classes, — the sensual and those in whom the imagination is pre- 
dominant, make up the great mass of mankind, and therefore 
it was that our Saviour so constantly presented divine truth in 
images intelligible to the senses and imagination. There is yet 
another class, the “‘emotive ” part of whose nature must be ad- 
dressed through the reasoning faculty. A metaphysical argument 
to prove the duty of benevolence stirs the depths of their souls, 
while they sleep under the parable of the good Samaritan. 
Here are three distinct classes of men; and the same truth, in 
order to produce the same effects in their characters, must be 
presented under forms as different as are their mental charac- 
teristics. And here we come to the third and chief cause of 
sects, which is, differences of constitution and education. 
Were religious opinions everywhere the same and the con- 
sciences of all men equally vigorous, still there would be dif- 
ferent sects corresponding to these mental peculiarities. The 
imaginative will form one sect ; the metaphysical, another. One 
man is by nature a Methodist ;—truth must come to him in 
physical forms, and the senses be stormed before the soul is sub- 
dued. Another is by nature a Calvinist;— the jargon of the 
schools furnishes the Open Sesame, which unlocks the entrance- 
way’ to his heart ; and the stern severity, which the Confession of 
Faith ascribes to the government of God, finds an echo in his 
feelings. Another is relying and affectionate. A doubt in re- 
ligion tortures him. He wants some certain rule of faith. He 
needs some visible authority on which to lean. If in addition 
to this he is imaginative, and endued with senses quick to per- 
ceive the beautiful in sounds and forms, he is by constitution 
predisposed to be a Catholic. A large proportion of those who 
have excelled in the fine arts would, on this principle, we should 
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expect, be found to have been in the bosom of the Catholic or 
Episcopal Church. 

It is often remarked that a man, whatever his previous opin- 
ions may have been, always connects himself with that sect by 
whose ministry he has been “ converted.”’ The reason is obvi- 
ous. In that sect, truth was first presented to him in a form 
that could find access to his religious nature. The same truths 
that have at last converted him, might have been sounded into 
his ears a thousand times before ; but, because they came to him 
in forms unsuited to his mental constitution and habits, they 
were lifeless. ‘To him they were not truths, but dead words. 
But he finally falls in with Christians whose mental character- 
istics are like his own, and what he hears from them stirs and 
moves his soul, as it had moved theirs. He belongs to the sect to 
which they belong, by nature. 

If these remarks be true, in order that there may be union 
among Christians in character, there must be different sects ; 
— that is, in order that the religious principle may be equally 
developed, divine truth must be presented to different men, in 
forms as various as are their mental constitutions and habits. 
We ought, therefore, not to wish that all sects should think the 
same thoughts, and have the same forms and the same tongue. 
Such unity as this could be brought about only by extinguish- 
ing all thought and all interest in religion. Where there is but 
one church, there is soon no religion. Where the Church of 
Rome has been most successful in shutting out heresy, she has 
been also most successful in dwarfing and blighting the religious 
nature of man. We ought not to mourn that there are so 
many different sects, but rather to give God thanks, that, through 
their instrumentality, all men are able to receive divine truths 
in forms fitted to penetrate through their intellects into their 
hearts. 

And how should this diversity of sects, arising from consti- 
tutional and educational differences, affect the harmony of Chris- 
tians? In no way, except to promote it. The true bond of 
union between Christians is likeness and sympathy of charac- 
ter, — the possession of like affections, and the being governed 
by like principles of action. ‘The unity should be, not in the 
intellectual speculations, in the creed, but in the spirit. Such 
union a diversity of sects, by giving power and a wider field 
of action to Christian influences, should produce. 

We have mentioned the principal causes to which sects owe 
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their birth and support. At any rate, few would acknowledge 
that the sects to which they themselves belong had a different 
origin, or are supported on different grounds. And what is 
there in these causes to divide Christians and to embitter their 
divisions with base and bad passions? Nothing; and much 
on the other hand to attract them towards each other. The 
love of truth, the desire of moral reform, the spectacle of 
others profiting in a way suited to themselves, form a religion 
of whose blessings we have drunk; — surely these are all prin- 
ciples of union and friendly fellowship. ‘The strifes and con- 
tentions of Christians do not arise from the existence of sects, 
but from unholy passions never subdued to Christianity. The 
sectarist, — the jealous, contentious sectarist, — because he loves 
not his brother whom he hath seen, may know that he is not 
born again. ‘The bonds will be drawn more closely between 
sects as they are between individuals, in the same degree, as 
they become more truly Christian. 

We have dwelt the longer on this subject, because, in our 
view, sects are not the artificial and unnatural shapings of some 
arrogant and dominion-seeking theologian, but are founded on 
great principles of human nature of which they are types and 
representatives. All sects have in them an informing soul of 
truth. But it is only a part, not all, of truth. The reason that 
there are many sects is, that the imperfect mind of man can 
only take in fragments of truth. Each sect has its fragment,— 
all together possess its divine body. Christian sects are begin- 
ning to recognise their brother sects as the representatives of 
great truths and of principles of human nature, and to respect 
each other accordingly. ‘This is one step towards Christian 
union. 

But there is another power at work, —till lately unknown,— 
which is doing more than all things else, to discover and strength- 
en the bonds of Christian union ;—it is the principle of Be- 
nevolent Association. ‘This, and not the love of money, or 
education, is the true spirit of the age; —that which distin- 
guishes our times from all preceding times. It is working won- 
ders in levelling the hills, and filling up the valleys, and making 
the paths straight, which separate sects. The interest felt in 
contested doctrines is disappearing in the stronger desire to do 
good. It isnot long since, that sects were at deadly strife, 
which are now uniting in societies to diffuse temperance, good 
morals, and the blessings and light of Christianity, through our 
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own and over all other lands. The principle of benevolence 
is daily gaining dominion over sectarian jealousy ; and Chris- 
tian sects, instead of being so many hostile kingdoms, each ar- 
rayed against the other, are becoming the peaceful and harmo- 
nious provinces of one kingdom, whose head is Christ. A 
union is in progress, — silently, almost unobserved, going on 
while men have slept, yet rapidly, —the only true and desira- 
ble union between Christians, —a union, not of heads, but of 
hearts, — not of intellects, but consciences,—a union of 
moral sympathies and ends, and not of intellectual speculations. 
This union is a holy one,—the herald of a true millennium. 
May God hasten its consummation ! 

While writing these remarks, we observe in the bookstores 
another work by the author of the one at the head of this arti- 
cle, on a Future Life. We have noroom left to speak of it, 
except to say that whatever its merits may be, we are glad to 
see it. Our gratification arises particularly from the fact that 
its author is a layman. We hold it to be an augury of good to 
theological science when there are many lay theological writers. 

We confess that we look to laymen for new and valuable 
views in theology quite as much as to the clerical profession. The 
former, provided they have any thing like the same amount 
of learning, occupy a position far the most favorable for origi- 
nal thought. A clergyman, while yet young, with a mind un- 
formed, with an education scarcely begun, becomes a student 
of divinity. He goes to some sectarian theological school, — 
puts his mind under the daily supervision of able teachers, — his 
habits of thought and of reading are directed by them, — he 
is educated into their system of theology, and educated to be 
hostile to all other systems ; and while his mind is in its form- 
ing state, it grows up, — as intoa mould, — into the creed which 
has dominion over the institution where he is.*¥ When he goes 
forth from this institution, it is as a champion of its creed, and, 
what is equally bad, he associates only with its champions and 
adherents, and thus sees the opinions of others only from a 





* In speaking thus of theological schools, we would not for a moment be 
thought to under-estimate their importance. Properly conducted, they are 
the strong safeguards against fanaticism, and the only places in which the 
means are collected for training up an enlightened and useful ministry for 
our churches. But in our country, how few of those, so called, are truly 
schools of theology ; how many, the schools of sectarianism! Because an 
institution is invaluable when rightly used, it by no means follows that it is 
so when abused. The perversion of the best becomes the worst. 
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hostile point of view. And soon, by his friendships, by his 
worldly interests and prospects, and by a thousand social ties, 
he is fettered still more closely to a creed adopted almost with- 
out reflection in immature youth. On every side he is sur- 
rounded and threatened by penalties for thinking. What won- 
der is it, that he should go on through life, repeating, parrot- 
like, the systems of divinity by which his youthful mind was 
educated! But the intelligent layman who makes theology 
a study, (and many such there are,) stands in great measure 
aside from these influences, so unpropitious to truth. His 
theological reading is likely to be the work of maturer 
years, when he can test the theories of books by the expe- 
rience of life. He has no masters to direct his studies, and 
is the more likely on that account to go out of the beaten cir- 
cle of ancient systems. He reads, not so much that he may 
believe what others think, as to think what he himself may be- 
lieve. He studies not as a school-boy, but as a man. His 
worldly interests and his social ties do not, to any thing like 
the same extent as with clergymen, identify him with a creed 
orasect. He stands in a freer air and sunshine, and the road 
to truth is choked by fewer impediments. 

We are not, perhaps, authorized to look for great reforms in 
theology to laymen, but to look to them rather as aids in break- 
ing down those walls of system which imprison professional 
theologians, and prevent them from using their learning as an 
instrument for the discovery of truth. ‘The clergyman and the 
layman may greatly aid each other by their writings. They 
stand at widely different points of view, and each may help to 
correct the errors of the other. The clergyman may have 
more learning; but the layman will often have a more correct 
judgment of the practical applications of that learning. They 
see truth from different summit levels; and the layman will nat- 
urally have new views of its bearings and relations. They see 
men and society under different aspects, and the layman will 
see many things illustrative of the value of truth, and sugges- 
tive of the best mode of applying it, which will never occur to 
a professional man. How vast an amount of new thought and 
illustration has been thrown into theological literature in Eng- 
land by Jay writers, —by Locke and Newton, by Milton, Wil- 
berforce, and Hannah Moore! These names, and such as these, 
belong to the history of every step in the progress of both 
speculative and practical theology in England. May many lay 
VOL. XXI. —3D S. VOL. III. NO. UI. 
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writers like these, and like the author of the Natural History 
of Enthusiasm, arise among us, studious of the Scriptures, and 
able and willing to give the results of their studies to the world! 
It will be of equal advantage to Christian truth and Christian 
duty. E. P. 


Arr. III]. — The Way to do Good: or the Christian Charac- 
ter mature. The Sequel to ‘‘ The Young Christian” and 
“ The Corner-Stone.” By Jacos Assorr. Boston, 1836. 
12mo. pp. 248. 


ANoTHER crowded volume from a most prolific pen. We 
have read it carefully, without weariness, but not without satis- 
faction. It contains more of the author’s peculiar excellences, 
and fewer of his faults, than either of its predecessors ; unless 
we except the fault of dilation, or rather dilution, for which he 
is so remarkable, and in which we think he has here surpassed 
himself. ‘There are readers of a particular class and age, per- 
haps more numerous than is commonly thought, to whom such 
extreme amplification is not objectionable, and may be useful. 
We have never been quite sure for what class or age, if for 
any specially, Mr. Abbott writes these books, there being in 
them an unusual mixture of strong meat for men, and milk for 
babes. But even if he has chiefly in view, as he intimates in 
his preface to this book, ‘“‘the common classes of society,” we 
are persuaded they would be better satisfied in the end, be- 
cause they would find themselves aided and more profited, by 
that condensed style, which admits of greater definiteness and 
clearness of plan, and will commonly be found to leave upon 
all grades of mind more distinct impressions. ‘Then there is 
the fact, that these books would be more likely to be bought, 
and far more likely to be thoroughly read, if reduced to a 
smaller compass, — considerations not unimportant to the most 
disinterested and elevated motive. 

We are speaking of this book in connexion with the others, 
to which, as the title tells us, it is designed to be a sequel. 
“<The Young Christian,’ ” says the preface, ‘‘ was intended to 
introduce the reader to the first steps of the Christian life ; ‘The 
Corner-Stone,’ to explain some of the simple elements of 
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revealed religion ; and now this work is intended to close the 
series, by giving the reader some general directions in respect 
to the great work which God has given him here to do.” Such 
being the connexion of these works, and the series being now 
closed, our having noticed the first would be a reason for no- 
ticing this, though not a reason that would constrain us, if we 
had no other or better. We think the book worthy of notice 
and recommendation; and if our recommendation can help its 
circulation and its object, we give it cordially. Its object is one 
of the best. Not merely the motive of the writer, which may 
often be good where every thing else is bad, but the obvious 
design throughout, the prevailing tendency, the means and the 
end, are in our view all good. ‘There is a commendable wil- 
lingness to recommend those means only, in doing good, which 
are most obviously and unquestionably adapted to the end. 
This, which at first view may seem slender praise, is yet 
praise which must be withheld from at least half the books that 
are written at the present day, and the measures of every kind 
used to produce an effect. Their authors and advocates seem 
not content to use the most obvious and probable means of ac- 
complishing their object, those means which commend them- 
selves to all good men, those arguments that are most reasona- 
ble, those doctrines that are least disputed, and those methods 
that will raise least question or resistance. ‘The very opposite 
to all this is the course chosen by many religious writers, lead- 
ers, and supposed reformers. ‘They start with the assumption, 
that old modes of thought and action are to be discarded as in- 
effectual, if not false; that that which is common to all is too 
common to be worth much ; that to do good or be good in a 
merely practical and practicable way is small virtue, and that 
any cause, doctrine, or measure, which will unite all in its favor, 
is more than suspicious. Something peculiar to themselves, 
something that will be sure to offend carnal reason and raise 
the opposition of the natural man, something that will exclude 
others from a share both in the agency and the result, this is to 
be sought after, and this alone shall satisfy. 

Of this poor presumption and all but intolerable folly Mr. 
Abbott has none. He is willing to do good in any good way, 
and he does not insist that there is but one good way, or, if 
there is, that he is more likely to have found it than the rest of 
the world. He does not attempt to exclude all who cannot go 
with him from the privilege of doing good, or pretend that he 
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has any right, more than they, either to refuse or accept another’s 
contribution to the common fund of good influences. He ac- 
knowledges whatever is right, wherever it dwells, and welcomes 
whatever is good, though its name or form seem not the best. 
He prays that all Christians of all denominations may exhibit 
more of the spirit of conciliation and concession, and insist less 
than they do, on their peculiar modes and different forms. His 
views of this subject are free and generous. ‘l'hey constitute 
one of the chief excellences of his writings, and we are not 
without hopes that they will have influence upon the class of 
Christians to whom he belongs. We may have occasion to 
show these views more fully, when we speak of that part of 
his book which comprises them. Not that we think of noticing 
every part of the book. But we are anxious to give some idea 
of its plan, having thus spoken of its general temper. 
The plan of this work is defective. It wants unity and sim- 
plicity. Itcomprises too great a variety of subjects, with too 
little connexion or natural order. ‘The title indeed tempts to 
this, and is itself too comprehensive and vague. ‘There are 
few features of society, or movements of the world, principles 
of religion, or modes of action, that might not be included in a 
consideration of “ the Way to do Goed.”” Mr. Abbott seems 
aware of this, and acknowledges both the difficulty and the im- 
perfection. But we do not see any necessity of creating to 
himself sucha difficulty. Nor do we think his arrangement of 
the topics he has taken, the best. We have first a chapter on 
works and faith, then motives, next ourselves, the poor, personal 
piety, public morals, the church and Christian union, the sick, 
children, instruction, conclusion. The slightest glance at these 
several chapters will satisfy any one of the immensity and con- 
fusion of the work. It resembles the face of an ancient ser- 
mon of the hydra genus, of which the maker seems to fear 
nothing so much as that he may omit some head or member 
which of right belongs to the body evangelic. It is true,a 
book of this kind is not to be subjected to the same rules as a 
sermon. But our doubt is, whether it is wise to make books 
of this kind ; whether it would not be better, in the multitude 
of books now sent out, and from the nature of the mind, that 
each volume should have its own distinct subject, and exhaust 
it if possible, without attempting any thing more. This seems to 
be urgently called for in regard particularly to some of the topics 
embraced in this volume; as the treatment of the poor, the 
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sick, and children. In the present state of our community, 
nothing is more needed than distinct and complete treatises on 
these subjects, that the duties, difficulties, dangers, and claims 
of each may be fully considered. Notwithstanding the preva- 
lent and perhaps correct opinion that common minds do not feel 
the need of such exactness and completeness, it may still be 
true that they would feel the advantage. This, however, is 
matter of judgment, and does not affect the true merits of the 
book before us. If books on this plan are wise and useful, we 
hope the work of preparing them will always fall into as good 
hands as those of Mr. Abbott. 

His leading principle, as a guide to the way to do good, if 
we may state it in few words, is the principle of personal piety. 
Several chapters are devoted to the explanation of piety, and 
the means of cultivating it, first in the individual himself who 
is to do good, and then in those whom he is to benefit. In 
these chapters there are many just discriminations in relation to 
motives and objects. And on no subject is discrimination more 
needed, perhaps on none more rare. ‘The motives from which 
we attempt to do good will always affect the way in which we 
attempt it, and both may affect materially, not only the amount 
of good usually done, but also the character, both of the agent 
and the recipient. And character,as Mr. Abbott aims contin- 
ually to show, is by far the most important object to be kept in 
view. If the character is injured either in the giver or receiv- 
er, no good is done, but the opposite, whatever the appearance 
or outward result. How little this has been considered in most 
great systems and costly efforts of benevolence, every one 
knows. ‘That it is now coming to be considered soberly and 
made essential, is one of the most encouraging aspects in that 
most perplexed and difficult of all works, common charity. If 
the principles laid down, the distinctions made, the errors and 
evils exposed, and the advice given in this book, shall be atten- 
tively read and heeded, by however limited a number, and 
however humble a class of benefactors, Mr. Abbott will cer- 
tainly have found one way to do good. 

In saying this, we have particularly in mind the chapters on 
motives, the poor, and the sick. They are not perfect trea- 
tises. ‘They are not so thorough nor so able as others that may 
be found. ‘They aim only to give simple, practical counsel to 
common laborers. And the counsel is very superior to that b 
which common laborers, in the different fields of Christian 
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exertion, appear to be guided. We may say it is such as seems 
to be strangely disregarded and violated often, by those who 
are active in the larger denominations of the religious commu- 
nity. We have not been accustomed, either in the theory or 
practice of certain classes, to find such sensible and wholesome 
caution as we find here, against the influence of feeling, instead 
of principle. ‘The error and mischief of acting from impulse, 
or what is called tenderness, and supposed to be Christian emo- 
tion and benevolence, have not always nor often been so can- 
didly exposed and forcibly illustrated. So in regard to the sick, 
the right way of approaching and dealing with them, i in regard 
to religion, has seldom been better set forth. It is not easy 
to calculate the evil that has been done in this respect, and 
done by those who thought they were doing most good. We 
know few greater trials of one’s patience and charity, than 
those to which we are sometimes subjected by the unauthor- 
ized interference, the boldness, the impertinent curiosity, the 
selfish or sectarian zeal, and, worst of all, the unfeeling rough- 
ness, we had almost said, extreme cruelty, with which the sick 
and the dying are often persecuted, by religious friends, reli- 
gious strangers, and those who bear the name of religious com- 
forters and pastors. ‘The ignorance that is betrayed of the hu- 
man mind, the false and delusive views that are given of the 
power and purpose and promises of religion, the advantage that 
is taken of weakness and even unconsciousness, and the use 
afterward made of what has been thus extorted, are, we be- 
lieve, among the chief causes of reproach to religion, and in- 
jury to the best hopes of humanity. We heartily welcome all 
such sentiments as are found in the following extracts, which 
are specimens of Mr. Abbott’s judicious treatment of the whole 
subject. 

‘Do not try to ascertain the effect of your instructions to the 
sick. Do what you can, but leave the result to be unfolded at 
a future day. The reasons for this direction are two. First, you 
cannot ascertain if you try, and secondly, you will generally do in- 
jury by the attempt. 

“First, you cannot ascertain if you try. The indications of piety, 
and also of impenitence, upon a sick bed, are both exceedingly de- 
lusive. So much depends upon character, temperament, constitu- 
tion, habits of expression, &c., that the most dissimilar appearan- 
ces may be exhibited in cases where the spiritual state is substan- 
tially the same. In one case, the heart is really changed; but the 
subject of the change dares not believe it, and still less dares he 
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express any hope of it; and his darkness and despondency would 
be mistaken, almost universally, for continued impenitence and in- 
submission. Another, deceived by the illusions which we have 
already explained, finds a false peace, which, the more baseless it 
is, the more confidently he expresses it; and Christians very rarely 
question the sincerity of professions, unless they are compelled to 
do it by gross inconsistency of conduct. 

‘These difficulties exist, it is true, in other cases besides those 
of sickness, and they should teach us to be less eager to ascertain 
the immediate results of our efforts, than we usually are; and less 
credulous in trusting to them. But they apply with ten-fold force 
to sickness, whether it be in the sufferings of acute disease, or in 
the slow lingerings of decline. ‘The world is shut out, and the or- 
dinary test, — the only safe one, —the fruit, is here excluded. 

“Then, secondly, we doznjury by endeavouring to ascertain. We 
harass and fatigue the patient by pressing him to give us an answer 
to the claims which we present to him. If we lay truth and duty 
before him, and, as it were, leave it there, his health will suffer far 
less than if we follow it with a sort of inquisition into its effects. 
To bear an examination is very hard work, when the subject is 
strong and well, — it is exhausting and irritating to the last degree, 
in sickness, especially when the patient would hardly know how to 
express his feelings, even if they were distinctly developed and ma- 
ture, and he is, in fact, only beginning to experience new states of 
mind which he scarcely understands himself, and certainly cannot 
describe. 

** It is far better, both for ourselves and for the soul which we 
wish to save, that we should not make much effort to remove the 
veil which hangs over his future condition. We shall go on with 
our work in a more humble manner and in a better spirit, if we feel 
that the duty only is ours, and the result of it God’s; and the sin- 
ner, who has postponed repentance till summoned to his sick cham- 
ber, will be most sure of being safe at last, if he does not think 
himself safe too soon. Some degree of uncertainty in respect to 
the genuineness of a change which has been produced under such 
circumstances, will be the best for him, whether he is to live or 
die.” — pp. 252, 253. 

‘** We err often in such cases, by endeavouring to draw from the 
dying Christian, the assurances of his unwavering hope, or his last 
testimony to the reality of religion. We do this partly to procure 
subjects of pleasant recollection to friends, and partly to furnish 
new and corroborating evidence to the truth of Christianity. But 
it is wrong to make any such efforts. We may safely listen to and 
receive whatever the patient may spontaneously say; in fact, some 
of the most striking and powerful evidences of the power of re- 
ligion have been furnished from the testimony which has been 
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recorded from the lips of the dying. But if it is extorted, or even 


drawn out in the most delicate manner, it is of little worth.’ — 


p. 206. 

The following paragraph refers to a subject on which one 
would think it unnecessary to give any directions. We are 
compelled, however, to believe, and not only to believe, but to 
know, that these directions are needed, and are, sometimes 
most shamefully disregarded by friends and ministers. 


‘‘ We close this series of directions with one which might very 
properly have been placed at the commencement of it. In all our 
intercourse with the sick, we must acknowledge and submit to the 
authority of the physician and friends, in respect to the extent to 
which we may go in regard to a spiritual influence upon them. 
We ought not to violate, by stealth or otherwise, the wishes of those 
on whom Providence has placed the responsibility, and to whom 
he has given the control. I will not say that there may not be 
some rare exceptions, but certainly no one can doubt that where 
parental authority, in a case fairly within parental jurisdiction, or 
the orders of a physician who has the responsibility of life and 
death resting upon him, rise up like a wall in our way, there Provi- 
dence does not intend that we shall go. Whatever good we might 
fancy we could do by violating these sacred powers, we have no 
right to violate them. In fact, we should do no good to violate them, 
for we should create a suspicion and jealousy which would close 
many more doors than we should thus unjustifiably open. It is well 
for the spiritual friend of the patient to have an understanding with 
the physician, and obtain some knowledge of the nature of the dis- 
ease, especially in respect to its influence on the mind; and then to 
endeavour to fall in with the plan of cure pursued, at least to do noth- 
ing to interfere with or thwart it. We are bound to do this, even ina 
religious point of view ; for the hope of salvation, in the case of a sick 
sinner, lies generally more in a hope of recovery, than in any rea- 
sonable expectation of benefit from spiritual instructions given 
upon a dying bed.” — pp. 257, 258. 


It is not to be inferred from the previous remarks, that the 
book we are noticing is designed to be a guide or text-book in 
the work of charity. It was not the author’s purpose, nor is 
it his view of the way to do good. Visiting the sick, feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, dispensing alms of any kind, 
he treats as some of the ways, but not emphatically the way. 
The promotion of personal piety is, as we have said, his lead- 
ing principle, that which he considers the great work and way. 
And this, first, in regard to the individual himself who aims to 


do good. [Elis best preparation for the work, his most power- 
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ful instrument in any and all circumstances, will be a principle 


‘of deep, calm, enlightened, fervent piety. He who has this, 


can never fail to do some good, however limited his other qual- 
ifications, or few his opportunities. He who wants it, though 
with other qualifications of the highest order, and the richest 
opportunities, will be sure to do nothing or to do harm. The 
first duty, therefore, is to cherish our own piety, and cause it 
to become a principle of life and all action, if we would do 
permanent good in any province. The next duty is to cultivate 
the same principle of piety in those whom we are to benefit. 
This is essential. It is to be thought of and labored for, not 
as the end but as the beginning of true benevolence ; the best 
preparation for other good, the best preventive of all evil. A 
common idea is, and most charitable effort goes upon this idea, 
that when physical suffering is removed, the piety of the suf- 
ferer may then be promoted. Mr. Abbott’s idea would seem 
to be, that piety is first to be promoted, in order that physical 
suffering may be not only removed but prevented. He admits 
that temporary relief must first be given, before any thing can 
be done, that actual present suffering must be relieved at all 
events, ‘whatever the circumstances and however great the 
guilt of the sufferer. But he contends that moral and physi- 
cal evil are so intertwined, that the latter hardly admits of a 
separate remedy, and that the removal of the former should be 
regarded as not only the greater good, but the truer alleviation. 
Hunger, disease, and misery cannot be warded off, so long as 
there is sin. Remove the sin, and the evils which it causes or 
aggravates are removed with it. ‘“‘ Regeneration cuts up the 
root of wretchedness, and every bitter fruit will soon disappear. 
The ragged, hungry, diseased, and miserable vagabond will 
soon be found clothed and in his right mind.” This is the prin- 
ciple and the rule. There are exceptions; but they do not 
subvert the principle, and they will diminish in number and 
power, in proportion as the rule is remembered and faith- 
fully followed. 

There is nothing new in these views; but they are of the 
first importance, and are here well presented. We are but begin- 
ning to understand, to what a sad degree the time, the wisdom, 
the prayers, and riches of the world, in its essays of benevo- 
lence and institutions of charity, have been wasted upon the 
effect, instead of being directed to the cause, of evil. The 
symptoms only have been relieved, and relieved in such a way 
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as to feed the disease. Moral evil is the great destroyer. What 
other evil will compare with it? how many evils would exist 
without its presence? Is there one benefit, of any name or 
kind, that can be conferred upon man, which would not be fa- 
cilitated or enhanced, by the implanting of religious principle, 
the promotion of personal piety ? How great the mistake, that 
they only can do good who have money! This has been con- 
sidered as preéminently the means of usefulness, and that 
which it could directly purchase, relief from bodily suffering 
and outward want, as the end. Christianity is teaching the 
world, that piety embraces both the means and the end, and 
that its great instrument is sympathy, — sympathy with Jesus, 
the omnipotent physician, sympathy with man, the sinner and 
the sufferer. May the time come, when all ministers of good 
shall feel, with the writer before us, that “the great work of 
benevolence in this world is the work of codperating with God 
in attempting to REDEEM THE HUMAN RACE FROM ITS SINS.” 

We may speak of Mr. Abbott’s book as proposing two prin- 
cipal ways of doing good; the one, by means of charity, which we 
have now explained, — the other, by means of Christianity as a 
system, the church, acting upon the community and mankind. 
Not that there is such a division in the book itself, for, as we 
have intimated, there isa want of division and clear arrange- 
ment. Be that as it may, all that we have to say of the work 
will be brought under this division. 

The chapters on public morals, and the church and Christian 
union, are not the least important. If we mistake not, they 
will draw the most attention, and find some objectors among the 
author’s religious friends. We have already seen doubts ex- 
pressed in one Orthodox journal, in regard to the soundness of 
these views. We cannot expect, though it seems not much to 
expect of Christians at this age of their religion, that any one 
will find a general response, who advocates entire Christian 
union, and pronounces differences of forms not essential nor in- 
superable. This is the stand which Mr. Abbott takes, with manly 
and Christian independence. He regards ‘ denominational 
jealousies ” as a fruitful source of evil, and without reason or 
excuse in themselves. He pronounces “ censoriousness and 
party spirit, the bane and the destruction of the Christian cause.” 
He acknowledges that much of the action and conflict of the 
church militant, is for victory over opponents, more than 
over sinners; that one denomination often “shows itself far 
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more afraid of the progress of the opposing one, than of the prog- 
ress of sin.” He affirms that forms and modes of organization 
hold a very subordinate place in the Scriptures and in the scale 
of means by which the church is to be sustained and religion 
extended. Not that forms are unimportant, but that differences 
of form are not essential. And yet they are the chief cause 
of contention and discord. Even among those denominations 
which most nearly approach each other, separated by nothing 
but modes of organization and forms of worship, codperating 
in many good works, passing under the common name of Or- 
thodox, there are yet insuperable barriers raised by an inordi- 
nate attachment to forms, rousing some of the worst feelings, and 
leading to the virtual condemnation and excommunication of 
each other. From the manner in which Mr. Abbott speaks of 
this, we infer that there is even more of jealousy and alienation 
among the different portions of the true church, than we had 
supposed. We say the true church, for we are not presump- 
tuous enough to imagine, that even Mr. Abbott, much as we 
respect him, has any idea of including or considering Unitari- 
ans, when he calls upon the various sects to overlook minor 
differences, and come together in the spirit of mutual confidence 
and codperation. If he does intend to include us, we owe 
him our thanks for an unwonted civility. We presume, how- 
ever, that our first impression is correct, and that we can claim 
no other share in the state of things here described, than that 
of humble observers. 


“The present state of things is certainly melancholy in the ex- 
treme. Each of the several great denominations, considering its 
own peculiarities essential to the character of a true church, the 
members of one are suspicious and jealous of the other. They 
must necessarily be so, for they must regard all others as schis- 
matics. ‘They may, indeed, allow that many of the members of 
other communities, as individuals, are good men, but as organized 
into ecclesiastical bodies, they must deem them irregular and schis- 
matical. Thus the members of each denomination excommuni- 
cate the others, and must do so as long as they maintain that their 
own peculiarities, though not necessary to personal salvation, are 
essential to the character of a true church. There is, accord- 
ingly, between these denominations, at the central points, in great 
cities, suspicion, jealousy, mistrust, manceuvring and counter ma- 
neuvring. And the evil influence spreads out to the remotest 
extremities, among the remote and thinly-peopled districts of the 
country.” — p. 220. 
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Nor does our author think very highly of the efforts usually 
made to obtain relief from these evils; either the contentions 
by argument, which, as they proceed upon the assumption, by 
each party, that its own modes are exclusively valid, end in 
nothing but more obstinate adherence to these modes,— or 
the attempts at partial conciliation, by proposing a union in 
plans and measures, “the parties each still thinking, that its 
own church is the only true one.” ‘There is good sense in 
what is here said of the “fit of love and codperation,” which 
sometimes comes over the different denominations. We our- 
selves have something to learn on this point. Many attempts 
have been made recently , to bring about such a union of sects, 
whose common action on great subjects we might be allowed 
to share. We know the motives in those of any name who 
propose plans and yield points for conciliation. We believe it 
is the crying sin of the churches, that there is so little of this 
spirit, and that all the fruits of the little there is, are poisoned 
by some breath of discord. We believe all the other causes of 
infidelity combined, the influences that embolden and aggravate 
it, are not greater than this one, —the rent, wrangling, crimi- 
nating, disgraceful state of the churches, and sects, which bear 
the name of the Prince of Peace. We look for little progress 
in the power and glory of Christianity, whatever professions 
may be made, or appearances presented, or soundness boasted, 
or growth anticipated, while this cankering disease lurks at the 
heart, and manifests itself, without shame and even with pride, in 
every member. Far rather would we bear the sin of the worst 
heresy, if it were with a free conscience, and a humble love of 
the brethren, than meet the face of Jesus with this inconsistency 
upon the soul’s front, and endure his calm but withering look 
for disregarding his repeated exhortations to ‘‘ become perfect 
in one ’’; to love one another, as the mark of being truly his 
disciples, and the only way to make the world believe and 
know that God sent him. It surpasses our understanding, that 
ministers and churches dare to disregard such precepts, and as- 
sume the responsibility of denying the right and restraining the 
power of others, to work together with them and with all for 
truth. Still, to recur to our first view, so long as this is their 
feeling, we desire to work by ourselves. It is asevere demand 
upon one’s self-respect, though that we could meet if it were 
all, to ask a privilege which no man hasa right to withhold, nor 
in fact the power to give, as itis given of God in our natures, 
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and made by the Son of God a duty. But this is not all. It 
is a waste of breath, it is a loss of time, and strength, and love, 
it is to invite abuse and cause further sin, to solicit favors which 
“a perverted conscience” will not allow to be given. Where 
there is such a sense of infallibility, or such ignorance of Chris- 
tianity, that any number of human beings can suppose them- 
selves alone called, or alone able, to carry on the work of the 
gospel, it is better that others should remain by themselves, 
and do their own duty independently. Nothing can be gained 
by bringing together those whose consciences live in opposite 
hemispheres, while their hands and feet attempt to move in 
union. ‘The difficulty is with the conscience, or rather with 
what men imagine to be conscience ; and until that difficulty is 
removed, the conscience enlightened, and the soul enlarged, 
cooperation will be but a name. ‘It is inevitable,” as Mr. 
Abbott says, “that each party will be watchful and jealous. 
If they mean to take a high-minded and honorable course, they 
will be anxious and watchful, lest they should themselves do 
something to offend their allies; and if, on the other hand, they 
are narrow-minded and envious, they will be on the watch, lest 
the others should do something unjust towards them. ‘The very 
nature of the case shows, what all experience confirms, that 
such alliances between the denominations, while each one con- 
siders itself the only true church, will always be of the nature, 
not of a peace among friends, but a temporary and jealous 
truce between foes.” 

Mr. Abbott’s way to do good, in relation to this state of the 
church, is that of learning the real place which forms and modes 
occupy in the view of reason and revelation, making them sub- 
ordinate to the power of faith and the spirit of benevolence, 
and while we leave each of the several sections of the Christian 
family in quiet possession of its own ground, and use of its own 
means, endeavouring ‘‘to diminish, and ultimately to destroy, 
the walls of jealousy and dislike which separate them.” His own 
view of forms may be seen in the following propositions which 
he lays down as fundamental. They are far in advance of some 
that we haveseen, and not entirely unlike some for which we 
have ourselves suffered reproach. We commend them to the 
ruling powers of those churches, which glory in Apostolical 
authority and infallible standards. 


“1. Forms of ecclesiastical organization, while they were under 
the special direction of God, in ancient days, were not fixed and 
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permanent, but were changed continually, according to the exigen- 
cies of the times. These changes continued down to the close of 
the scripture history. 

‘*2. The forms that were in use at the close of the scripture his- 
tory, were only usages incidentally introduced, from time to time, 
and not adopted as a system deliberately arranged and established, 
once for all. 

‘3. The description of these usages is very indistinet and in- 
complete. 

‘4, The Apostles were not strict and uniform in their observance 
of them. 

‘5. Their present authority rests on the mere practice of good 
men, in early times, which is nowhere in the Scriptures made bind- 
ing. 

‘6. The most complete system which can be drawn from these 
records of early practice, is not at all sufficient for the present 
wants of the church. 

“7. ‘The union of Christians, under any one consolidated ec- 
clesiastical government, must be highly dangerous if not fatal to 
the cause of true piety. 

‘8. God sanctions, by the influence of his Holy Spirit, the ex- 
istence and operations of all those denominations of Christians, 
whatever may be their forms, whose faith and practice correspond 
with his word.” 


On each of these propositions, the author enlarges, some- 
times with effect, sometimes profusely and unprofitably. The 
principle, however, and the spirit are good throughout. We 
cannot follow him, nor do we think it right to take room for 
quotations, though there are many passages worthy of notice. 
One, in illustration of the fifth position, involves truths and 
distinctions which are so seldom avowed by certain Christians, 
if held, that we ask a place for them, so far as they are here 
expressed. 


«The disposition thus to exalt the measures and administration 
adopted by the Apostles, into precedents as binding upon our forms 
of organization, as their writings are upon our belief and moral 
conduct, — though it is thus utterly baseless and defenceless in 
theory, steals insensibly over our minds, and exerts a powerful in- 
fluence. In fact, we could not attach infallibility to Apostolic prac- 
tice as an avowed theory. Such a doctrine could not be main- 
tained for an hour; but it insensibly creeps into our minds, and we 
find ourselves tacitly admitting, and silently acting upon that, which, 
as a distinctly stated proposition, we should immediately reject. I 
repeat it, that Apostolic example is of immense value and impor- 
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tance to us, — but it is not authoritative precedent, so that we are 
to reduce it to system, and force it upon every company of Chris- 
tians on the globe, upon pain of excommunication. And yet this 
is the true secret of the divisions and jealousies which prevail in 
the Christian world. The incidental, scattered, and imperfect allu- 
sions which the Apostles made, to the measures they thought called 
for in their days, in which there is no evidence whatever that they 
were infallibly guided, and which they probably never thought would 
be looked back upon as infallible precedents, — these allusions we 
search out and bring together, we build up a great deal of meaning 
upon expressions very brief and few, and we mingle with the natu- 
ral import of the record, the recollections and associations with 
which our own peculiar religious history has stored our minds, — 
and the complicated system which we thus form, we insist is essen- 
tial to Christianity.” — pp. 211, 212. 


It is one of the recommendations of this book, that it ex- 
poses the fallacy of many of those puerile modes of thinking 
and speaking, which, with not a few Christians among us, have 
passed into axioms, and are habitually given out as truth and 
orthodoxy. Some instances of this have been partially shown 
in the extracts we have made. We will notice one other more 
directly. ‘There is a silly saying which has reached our ears in 
various forms, amounting to this, — that a merely moral man is 
in greater danger, if not a greater sinner, than a grossly immor- 
al man. Mr. Abbott admits that it isa common opinion, and 
rebukes it. He acknowledges the disposition of many to re- 
gard with more dislike, and condemn more violently, those who 
differ least from them, than those who differ most, and shows the 
inconsistency of such a disposition. ‘‘ Instead of looking with 
a jealous and malignant eye, upon those who differ least from 
us, we should be glad to have them as near as they are.” Their 
holding half the truth is not to be treated as a sin. Their con- 
dition is not worse, but far better than that of those who reject 
all truth. ‘‘ Persons embracing a corrupted or defective form 
of Christianity, are more accessible, conscience is more easily 
awakened, conviction of sin and penitence are more readily 
felt than under the deadening influence of paganism. Many 
of my readers may have been accustomed to think differently.” 
That is a singular system, and those are singular teachers, both 
in a mental and moral view, who lead any to think differently. 
It would seem to be clear enough for most children’s compre- 
hension, that he who has travelled half the distance that sepa- 
rates him from home, is nearer that home, and can more easily 
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reach it, than the man who has not begun the journey and has 
no disposition, perhaps no ability, to begin. We are pleased 
to see also, in another place, as a part of the same discrimina- 
tion and candor in Mr. Abbott, that he considers “‘ sympathy ” 
the only avenue by which the ‘unbeliever is to be reached ; and 
that he admits, what we have heard more than one public teach- 
er deny, that a deist may be honest. As in other cases, we do 
not quote this as a great admission, in itself, but only in com- 
parison. It is unusual and encouraging, — though Christianity 
has been some time prevalent, and we live in an enlightened age 
anda favored country, — itis encouraging to find any one willing 
to advise those who would convert men from error and unbelief, 
to approach them with such feelings as the following words ex- 
press ;— “1 do not think it surprising that such a man should 
be a Deist. Considering his education, his associates, and the 
position he occupies, | can see easily how the subject of reveal- 
ed religion should present itself in such a way to his mind, as 
to lead him to disbelieve it.”” If unbelievers were always regard- 
ed and approached in such a spirit, so far at least as their pe- 
culiar case admitted, if it were even allowed that there may be 
peculiarities in the case of different unbelievers, degrees of vir- 
tue and vice, a possible exemption from all that Gop would 
condemn, there would be ground for a thankful and a most cheer- 
ing hope. How much have Christians yet to learn, as to their 
duty toward those whom they regard as not Christians, — be 
they near or distant, half or wholly infidel. How much have 
they to learn, and how much to do! May God open the heart, 
and hasten the work ! 

We have spoken of Mr. Abbott’s book throughout with ap- 
probation. We are not disposed to retract or even qualify this 
opinion, on account of a few faults and errors. A few there are, 
decided faults and errors, and we had marked some of them as 
calling for notice. But they are so few, and so evidently the 
defects of a system more than of an individual mind, that we 
leave them with this passing allusion. ‘They do not injure the 
work materially, and would not prevent our putting it into any 
library or any hands. ‘The space that would be taken by a 
more particular notice of them, we prefer to occupy, if we may, 
by a few remarks of our own on the great subject of the book 
itself, —the Way to do Good. And that we may be both 
definite and brief, we confine ourselves to one view of that sub- 
ject; namely, want of faith in moral influences, as the most 
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serious obstacle, now prevalent among us, in the way of doing 
good; an obstacle and evil, as chargeable upon us, as Liberal 
Christians, as upon any portion of the community, and with 
glaring inconsistency. 

By moral influences, we understand the power of mind 
upon mind, the influence of thought freely pursued and freely 
expressed, the influence of knowledge, reflection, inquiry, 
discussion, the influence of right principle acting itself out, 
the influence of Trurn. ‘Take any of the great evils or good 
enterprises of the world, and see what a lamentable want of 
faith in these influences everywhere prevails. ‘Take war, intem- 
perance, slavery, infidelity. ‘The number is small, compara- 
tively, of those who hold wrong views of these evils, and are 
prevented from acting upon them only by wrong views. At 
least the number is large of those who hold right views, who 
have sufficient knowledge, who do not need to be convinced of 
the horrors or expenses of war and intemperance, the wrong 
of slavery or the danger of infidelity, — but who see no way, 
in which they can do any thing to relieve these enormous evils. 
They seem to regard them as, in some sense, a part of the 
course of nature, if not the order of Providence, which it 
were wrong to suppose we can change. Thus they settle down 
into that short-sighted and fatal feeling, that these are among 
the “ necessary evils,” which God may arrest, and will in his 
own time, but over which man has no power. 

This sentiment is particularly important, because it prevails 
among the better portions of society, among decided Christians. 
It pervades all classes, and bears upon all relations and inter- 
ests. It affects legislators, statesmen, rulers, reformers, minis- 
ters, and churches. It hinders inquiry. It restrains expres- 
sion. It forbids discussion. It prevents knowledge, action, 
and even reflection. For that which men do not speak of 
freely, nor ever act upon, they seldom think of, or think to no 
purpose, ask for no information, hearken to no argument, feel 
no obligation. In this way many who would feel and act are 
discouraged, those who have no desire to feel or act, are 
excused, and the few who are so weak as to feel unduly, or so 
bold as to express their feeling in decided action, are ridiculed, 
if not condemned and opposed. Sad, that this spirit should 
prevail among Christians, on any subject. Particularly sad, 
that it should stand in the path of causes eminently Christian, 
and reforms confessedly practicable. Sad beyond expression, 
VOL. XXI. —38D S. VOL. III. NO. IIT. 41 
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that its malign influence should extend to every subject, and 
impede all good works. 

It is one of the dark signs of the times, — this want of faith 
in the power of correcting and removing evils. ‘There are, 
every one sees, remarkable and noble exceptions. ‘There are 
true manifestations of the opposite spirit. Exertions are made, 
plans are devised, energies directed, objects proposed and ac- 
complished, which seem to contradict, and, so far as they go, do 
contradict the fact which we have asserted to be common. We 
mean not to say, that there is less faith than formerly, in moral 
truth and Christian influences. We speak not of comparative 
periods, but of duties and defects in comparison with opportu- 
nities, in view of our age, our religion, our professions, and the 
nature of the evils in question. We speak of faith in moral 
influences, compared with faith in physical, mechanical, or any 
other. The first bears no proportion to the last, and seems 
often to fail entirely where it should exist peculiarly. Instead 
of it, we find a spirit of morbid inaction or dependence, often a 
sort of skepticism and infidelity, which were not to be expected. 
We see it in the smile of contempt with which the practical 
man, as he is called, looks upon the schemes of the theoretical 
man ; asif theory must not precede practice ; as if study, opinion, 
conviction, faith, were not stimulants to action, and the moving 
powers of the world. We see it in the indifference with which 
many good men look upon enormous evils, as too distant to be 
reached, too extended to be compassed, or too old to be eradi- 
cated ; when they know they must be eradicated, or Christian- 
ity fails of its avowed purpose, and refutes its own predictions 
and promises. We see it in the common assertion, that we are 
not accountable for evils that are entailed upon us, even if we 
do nothing to remove them, and that it is extreme folly to 
trouble ourselves about the sins and sufferings of other nations 
or distant places; while our religion allows us to regard no 
people so distant as not to be our very neighbours in their claims 
upon our regard, and throws upon us a portion of the burden of 
all sins, however caused, if we do nothing, when we could do 
something, to bring those who commit them to repentance and 
reformation. We see it, perhaps, most of all, in the loud demand, 
at the present day, for speedy results, visible effects, definable and 
tangible good, to crown every exertion ; all in the face of the ad- 
mitted truth, that it is the distinction of our nature to grasp the 
distant, and act upon the future, while it is the very purpose of 
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our religion to aid this capacity, to mspire faith in the ultimate 
good effect of every high principle and right action, however 
invisible the operation now, or remote the blessings. 

We are not disposed to make extravagant demands on men’s 
faith or service. We have no sanguine expectations in regard 
to the special moral enterprises of our day. We attach no 
supreme importance to the formation of societies or the benefit 
of associations. But we do attach importance to the duty of 
forming and expressing opinions, and diffusing right views. It 
does not trouble us, that there is some skepticism and opposi- 
tion to benevolent effort. It is well that there are always those 
who are determined to bring every scheme, for however good 
a purpose, to the rigid test of cold investigation, and to follow 
it with narrow scrutiny. It may be well that this scrutiny 
should be even suspicious, and that all enterprises should 
encounter distrust, obloquy, and opposition. ‘This would seem 
to have been designed, and we can easily see that good may 
come of it. If there were no Suspicion or opposition, errors 
would more often be unseen, and impositions go undetected. 
With less caution, there would of course be greater danger of 
mistake and extravagance. But this can never furnish the 
slightest excuse for him, whose caution becomes inaction and 
indifference, whose skepticism creates the darkness and diffi- 
culty of which it complains, and whose selfish or obstinate 
opposition prevents the good and aggravates the evil. It is a 
great truth, little heeded, that, though it must needs be that 
offences come, there is a woe for that man by whom the 
offence cometh. 

No, we would not be exorbitant in any demand, nor extrava- 
gantin any expectation. ‘There is too much of both these 
follies in the community. Let us not add to them. But let 
us not forget or betray the trust committed to us in our nature 
and by our condition. Let us take our stand on the principle, 
that in morals there is no such thing as an incurable disorder ; 
since for every disorder there must be a remedy somewhere, 
under the providence of a perfect Being, and it is the duty of 
every man to seek and apply that remedy, as soon and as faith- 
fully as possible, though the disorder be ever so old or remote, 
and the time ever so distant when he can hope it will be fully 
removed. lLetusstand upon another related principle ; that 
for the removal of moral evils, we must use moral means; and 
that moral means are not imposing in their form, nor instant nor 
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always visible in their effects. Still there is nothing,— and 
this, while we own, we are to remember and act upon, —there 
is nothing, whose power or effects will compare with those of 
moral means. ‘They constitute the vital principle, the mighty, 
often moderate, often secret, but ever mighty and resistless 
energy of Christianity. No man has aright to say, that moral 
means and influences will not avail, in any case. For they are 
of God,— and the power and kingdom and glory of God are 
given them. ‘The world has bowed to them, though it has so 
often forgotten and defied them. They use the resources of 
the world, they command all its instruments, its forms of good 
and evil, its strength and weakness, its faith and its scorn. The 
world is already full of the proof and power of these influ- 
ences ; not in the vision of prophecy alone, or the fancy of faith, 
but in the reality of history. ‘Trace the world’s history, note 
the changes that have passed over its face, in the condition of 
its inhabitants, their physical, intellectual, social, moral charac- 
ter. Changes, how many, how marked! And where is the 
power that has wrought these changes and secured their bless- 
ings? Where is the agent, that has rolled the world on, from 
its infancy and barbarity, to its present state of civilization, 
religion, manifold wealth and power? Where, but in moral 
influence? What but the power of truth, faith, knowledge, 
private principle, enterprise, and action, beginning always with 
individuals, then wielded by masses and moulding nations ? Are 
these changes to cease? Is this power to die? Not while God 
reigns, and man has faith in God, and uses the powers he has 
given, and seeks the influences he has promised, and moves 
on, unwearied and unwavering, in THE Way To po Goon. 


E. B. H. 
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Art. 1V.—1. My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio Pellico of 
Saluzzo. Sateen James Munroe & Co. 1836. 12mo. 
pp. 367. 

2. Additions to ‘My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio Pellico,” 
with a Biographical Notice of Pellico. By Pirro 
Maronce ut, of Forli. ‘Translated from the Italian, under 
the Superintendence of the Author. Boston: James Mun- 
roe & Co. 12mo. pp. 276. 


SoME years ago, we met with an ingenious article by Miss 
Taylor, entitled, ‘‘How it strikes a Stranger!” Should her 
stranger,” in this populous world of ours, observe how much 
of the time allotted to man is spent in that most passive of 
employments, reading, how many hundreds of human beings are 
apparently yielding their souls, day after day, to the sway of 
other men’s minds, —seeking professions which make books 
the instruments with which they work, or stealing hours from 
bustling and mechanical tasks, that they may pore over the 
pages rushing in millions from the ever-teeming press, — would 
not this sagacious stranger naturally inquire, “ What do they 
read?” Would he not seek to learn the character of the works 
most popular among these insatiable consumers of literary food ? 
Would he not fairly draw some inferences respecting their 
minds and dispositions after ascertaining the quality of the liter- 
ature most acceptable to their tastes? We think he would. 
We think too he would judge kindly of human nature on ob- 
serving the wide-spread popularity of the work before us. It 
does not enthral the readers with the spell of genius; its pages 
do not glow with poetry or eloquence ; they offer no reflections 
fresh with originality, for the profound thinker to seize upon 
with delight; they disclose no secrets in the philosophy of 
nature; they charm not the lover of romance by variety of 
incident and intricacy of plot; they cater not to a depraved 
appetite for scandal. Yet they have riveted all classes of 
readers, from the philosopher, who reads to find materials for 
his meditations, down to the veriest sofa-lounger, who reads only 
to avoid the trouble of thinking. 

What is then the secret of their enchantment ?— Let him 
who thinks ill of his fellow-creatures, observe what these vol- 
umes depict. Is it not oppressed virtue? They appeal to 
some of the best feelings of our nature ; to our sympathy with 
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distress, toour sympathy with goodness. ‘They sketch scenes 
of cruel suffermg, both mental and physical; but they sketch 
too the consolations afforded by sincere piety. ‘They paint 
the depth of human woe; but they paint that solace in actual 
operation of which man cannot be deprived, and we feel that 
they paint from life. ‘There is the impress of truth on every 
page, and it gives an intensity of interest which the most highly- 
wrought fiction must for ever want. We cannot throw down 
the book when sympathy becomes too painful, shake off the 
magician’s spell, and exclaim, “ After all, these things have 
never been!” We know that the most fearful details are bare, 
unadorned facts ; and we behold what it was that supported the 
mind under calamities the most crushing in their nature: calam- 
ities beyond all that the most unfortunate of us will probably 
be called to endure in our probation. ‘That which the moralist 
in his closet, the preacher in his pulpit, the pious mother at her 
fire-side, are all laboring to instil into the heart of man,— 
religion, as an active, strengthening principle, is here visibly, 
gloriously operating under oureyes. It is notin the character of 
Silvio Pellico alone that we watch its developement; though 
he speaks of his religious exercises, his spiritual trials, his back- 
slidings, his penitences, and his prayers, with a freedom and 
communicativeness somewhat repugnant to Christians of more 
delicate reserve on such topics, yet he is not the only tenant 
of the dungeon whom we see looking upward to catch the un- 
earthly light of the gospel as it streams into his cell. In an 
auto-biography, no matter with how much simplicity and mod- 
esty it may be written, the hero of the tale must always be one 
whose impartiality the suspicious may impeach ; but among the 
characters grouped around the principal figure, among the forms 
that come and go with more or less distinctness, will be some 
that Jeave a strong impression on thememory. ‘The side-lights 
will fall on some striking attitude of a minor personage, and we 
shall not easily forget it. Who can help paying homage to the 
long-tried resignation of an Oribono, dying in a foreign prison, 
by the slow murder of scant food, unwholesome atmosphere, 
and want of exercise, — yet looking through his prison-bars on 
the foreign grave where his bones were to be laid, with a calm- 
ness which nothing but Christianity could inspire? Who can 
study the beautiful character of a Maroncelli, under bodily tor- 
ments, needlessly increased by neglect, seeking only to allevi- 
ate the distress of his beloved friend, and not perceive that the 
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example of his divine Master had sunk into the heart of this 
affectionate being ? 

Even Pellico, though his devotional exercises are unfolded 
to us in the first volume, with a frankness somewhat startling, 
accustoms us ere long to the novelty, and we feel that this is 
not done in the spirit of religious display. We have read re- 
ligious journals, —so called, — printed and published for the 
world to study and admire, professing to reveal the inmost sins, 
sorrows, and compunctions of the soul, its most sacred com- 
munion with itself, and,— worse yet,—with the Deity,— 
where on every page elared such vanity, spiritual pride, and 
arrant self-deception, — we will not say hypocrisy,— that we 
turned from the record sick at heart. Such are not the dis- 
closures of the open-hearted, enthusiastic, guileless Pellico. We 
see that he tells all because concealment was not in his nature, 
or what is better, to set forth and illustrate the truths of which 
he speaks in his brief and manly preface. We give the preface 
entire, for there is nothing better written in the whole book. 


‘Have I written these Memoirs to gratify my vanity by speaking 
of myself? Thope not. And as far as one may judge in his own 
case, it appears tome that I have had better motives, —that of 
contributing to the comfort of the unhappy, by making known the 
evils I have borne, and the consolations I have found attainable 
under the greatest misfortunes ; — that of bearing witness, that in 
the midst of my long sufferings, I have not found human nature so 
degraded, so unworthy of indulgence, so deficient in excellent 
characters, as it is commonly represented ; that of inviting hearts 
to love much, to hate no human being, to feel irreconcilable hatred 
only towards mean deceit, pusillanimity, perfidy, and all moral 
degradation ; that of repeating a truth well known but often for- 
gotten; that both religion and philosophy require an energetic will 
and calm judgment; and that without the union of these qualities, 
there can be neither justice, nor dignity, nor strength of principle.” 


The passage, ‘“ bearing witness, that, in the midst of my long 
sufferings | have not found human nature so degraded, so un- 
worthy of indulgence, so deficient in excellent characters as it 
is commonly represented,’ — reminds us of another fact we 
would recommend to the attention of him who loves to depre- 
ciate human nature. Bandied from jailor to jailor, brought into 
close contact with the myrmidons of a despotic government, 
with turnkeys and sentries and the whole race of under-strap- 
pers to authority, the very beings most prone to abuse the 
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power which they find little chance to exercise but in torment- 
ing, what testimony does the prisoner bear as to the disposi- 
tions manifested towards him? Alike among his countrymen 
under the sunny sky of Italy, and in the bleak land of strangers, 
he finds kindness, pity, sympathy everywhere. ‘The accents of 
compassion fall even from the lips of the rough Illyrian peas- 
ant, as the desolate band of state prisoners passes him on its 
way toaten years’ purgatory in Spielberg. ‘‘ Arme, Herren!” 
(*‘ poor gentlemen !’’) he exclaims, and the carriage-wheels roll 
on; but that single expression of human sympathy has sunk 
into the hearts of the wretches cut off from life’s tenderest ties. 
*‘ State prisoners!” ‘The very word is thought to speak of 
highly-advanced civilization! ‘There is no Spielberg among the 
unpolished inhabitants of the South Sea Islands; the crisped 
sons of Africa are too far behind the enlightened empire of 
Austria to dream of the uses that may be made of Piombi and 
Pozzi ! 

The lesson taught on every page of these volumes is one of 
which a free people do most need to be reminded. ‘To boast 
of liberty‘is one thing, to enjoy it with a proper sense and es- 
timate of liberty, is another. ‘To detest tyranny is one thing, 
to watch against its insidious approaches is another. It may 
come gliding over the sea, ‘‘ spumante salo,” like the serpents 
that involved Laocoon in their deadly folds ; it may steal from 
behind the incense-clouded altar; it may wear a tiara, and as 
it lifts the keys of St. Peter, more significant of sway than 
the proudest sceptre, millions may wake from their dream of 
security to learn that a new world has sunk into bondage, 
when the throne of Rodolph of Hapsburg is tenantless, and 
the chains of the Inquisition have ceased to clank on the soil of 
Europe. It is well, therefore, that vivid pictures of despotism, 
as it exists at the present day in other countries, should be set 
before us from time to time, to be contemplated in strong con- 
trast with the widely different state of things among ourselves. 
Despotism is a fearful word, in all ears; but we venture to say 
few readers will lay down these volumes without a more vivid 
conception of its terrible results than before. 

There is another commonplace truth so beautifully exempli- 
fied in the narrative of Pellico, that we cannot pass it over. 
To cultivate the intellect and the affections is allowed to be a 
very sure mode of cultivating happiness in all ordinary modes 
of existence. ‘Ten years in “ carcere duro,” offer rather an 
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extraordinary mode of existence, it is true; unless perchance 
to him who is so happy as to be born under the “ paternal” 
Austrian government ; (see Captain Hall’s “ Skimmings”’ ;) but 
even under circumstances the most wretched that can be im- 
agined, how was the lot of Silvio Pellico and his companions 
modified by their intellectual acquirements and the Jovingness of 
their dispositions? It is true the very tastes they had acquired 
at first aggravated their woe. ‘The scholar without books ! 
without pen and ink! ‘The fond son and brother forbidden to 
hold the slightest intercourse with the beings who best loved 
him! the mind pining for its accustomed intellectual food ! 
the heart thirsting for social intercourse with kindred hearts! 
and this too when the frail body was indeed a clog on the soul 
with its own unsatisfied wants, its pains, its shattered nerves, its 
wasted flesh, its aching bones! How did the experiment ter- 
minate? Behold the inexhaustible resources with which God 
has endowed that mysterious thing, the spirit that is in man! 
Behold, ye who find so many apologies for indolent neglect of 
study ! ye who are misanthropes because ye can find no one 
worthy of your love! Read the account these imprisoned 
scholars give of their hours allotted to study in the forlorn 
dungeons of Spielberg; read of their intense mental exercises ; 
peruse the sweet melancholy verses composed by Maroncelli at 
an hour which to most men would seem strangely chosen to 
invoke the Muses, —while waiting for the amputation of a 
limb whose disease had been induced by imprisonment. Did 
not these men find resources in literature when its fountains had 
been barbarously shut fromthem? The fertilizing stream had 
flowed over their minds, and the soil yet bore and blossomed 
in the season of drought. 

Then for the affections ; that very susceptibility of enjoyment 
from social intercourse, that ardor in his attachments which 
seemed to render Silvio Pellico the man of all others least 
calculated to endure separation from his fellow creatures, what 
did they do for him when the hour of trial came? ‘They 
taught him to derive happiness from such intercourse as he could 
hold through his grated window with a deaf and dumb boy. 
It had pleased God to place barriers between one of these 
sufferers and the rest of creation ; the poor child could hear no 
one, he could speak to noone. Man had striven to shut out 
the other from all social intercourse. Yet these two beings held 
communion together; they loved each other, and their solitary 
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destinies were cheered. A man of colder and sterner temper- 
ament would have swept away the ants that came trooping 
to his window, and crushed the spider that had “ hung its 
tapestry” upon his walls; Pellico fed them, and they were an 
amusement, an occupation, a source of pleasure to one who 
had been placed there that he might forget what pleasure was. 
That very passion for benevolent action which led him, with a 
credulous simplicity worthy of the Primrose family, into such 
marvellous charity towards the reprobate Julian, claims some- 
thing more respectful than a smile from us, if we remember 
that his excellent feelings would probably have sought their 
objects with more discrimination, if not cramped and confined 
within prison walls. Was it not noble, instead of being 
swallowed up in the selfish consideration of his own helplessness 
and misery, thus to wage war against infidelity and vice with 
the spirit of an exulting crusader going forth armed at all 
points ? 

The triumphs of friendship, charity, and all good, amiable, 
and pious feelings are recorded throughout these books in the 
best possible way, simply by stating facts. In the same way is 
most terrible, damning witness borne against tyranny ; as at the 
day of judgment, when the voice of human oratory will be 
hahieds when there shall be no eloquence of accusation or 
defence, when our deeds alone shall appear for and against us 
at the unearthly tribunal. With few comments, with no 
vituperative declamation, under the very inspection of a cen- 
sorship, a bare narrative is here published of transactions that 
thrill us with virtuous indignation against oppression and cruelty. 
What reflections are excited by these few words! After the 
release of the prisoners, they were in the magnificent avenues 
of Schénbrunn, still in charge of officers, when “the emperor 
passed, and the commissary made us retire, that the sight of 
our emaciated countenances might not sadden him!” What 
then if the potentate could but once have awakened from his 
luxurious midnight sleep, and beheld the whole ghastly throng 
of state prisoners drawn from their dungeons and congregated 
about his couch, with their heavy irons, their famine-stricken 
faces, their diseases, their gaunt despair, their raving madness, 
their dying agonies ! 

We are glad that Americans may read a translation of this 
popular work from an American pen. ‘There is an ease and 
spirit in it which show both familiarity with the Italian, and 
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fine command of our own tongue; the last being an acquire- 
ment which equally deserves the name of an accomplishment. 
There are no awkward idioms left in the midst of a flowing 
period, as if the translator did not know what to do with them; 
yet the whole tone of thought and feeling is so foreign, so 
characteristic of the ardent Italian, that we feel assured the 
very spirit of the author is there. 

The second volume is interesting as connected with the first ; 
though with all our partiality for the amiable and much enduring 
Signor Maroncelli, we cannot but observe incorrect taste and a 
rambling turn of mind in his prose style. His philosophy, as 
set forth in his long treatise on ‘‘ Cor-mentalism,” is of aschool to 
which we do not belong. We have found in this essay many 
fine words, many positions laid down of imposing sound, many 
passages that brought to mind the famous piece of Aristophanes, 
entitled ‘The Clouds.” Lest some modern Socrates should liken 
us to the satirist of old, wholaughed because he could not compre- 
hend, we forbear further comment on matters high above us. 
We only wish that the accomplished translator, whose own 
writings evince so much clearness of intellect, could have 
translated her author’s meaning into intelligible common sense 
as ably as she has turned his Italian into English. We could 
not construe the 163d page, nor the following passage, for all 
the honorary degrees of all the colleges in Christendom. 

‘God is substance, for he is the only self-existent being. Crea- 
tion is a form of this substance. God is goodness, truth, poetry. 
Creation is beauty, is art; is the mirror that reflects the goodness, 
truth, and poetry, which are the divine essence. Substance and 
form are not separate, but constitute a unity: form is a condition 
of space and time ; substance is absolute.”’ 

Something, perhaps, may be said ‘for the teachers of the 
“ New Science.” They have exalted notions of the Deity, of 
human nature, of the love and charity which should be the 
distinguishing characteristicsof the Christian character. So 
far as their doctrines are at all intelligible and practical, they 
apparently tend to good, and produce good effects on the 
individuals embracing them. But we may say as much of 
Swedenborgianism, of Quakerism. However the fact may be 
explained, these two denominations are remarkable for the 
number of excellent characters they produce in proportion 
to their numerical strength. Yet our sober understandings will 
not suffer us to become Swedenborgians or Quakers. We 
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cannot but think that fresh discoveries of important truth 
would appear to the mind of man in revelations so vivid and 
distinct that all men, of equal intellectual capacity at least, 
might profit by them. We believe that clear conceptions can 
always be expressed in perspicuous language; and that if these 
modern philosophers had really grasped new and just ideas, a 
thing to be expected as the world grows older, they could state 
them as intelligibly and convincingly as their predecessors in 
the great business of making the world wiser. But the language 
of the “learned Gravina” breathes the very spirit of these latter 
days, when he speaks as follows of a poet whose obscurity most 
evidently springs from the frequency of his historical and local 
allusions. ‘I discern in Dante a great mystery. I have not 
the key to it; but I see afar off the day when it will be possessed, 
and his work will be regarded from a far higher point of view.” 
We should hardly imagine that the difficulty of understanding 
Dante would decrease as we leave his epoch farther and farther 
behind us in the gloom of antiquity. But these words “ great 
mystery” have a fascination for many, springing from a prin- 
ciple so deeply implanted in human nature that it were vain to 
contend against any mode in which it may temporarily manifest 
itself. All things change and pass away in this fluctuating 
world, even fashions of philosophy : the love of the marvellous 
and vague will assume some new phasis after a while, and the 
time will cone when men will be satisfied with the degree of 
mystery in which God has left his own bright nature and 
dealings involved, without wrapping them in the mists that 
arise from their own busy fancies. 

We cannot but wish too that Signor Maroncelli had announ- 
ced his system with the prepossessing grace of modesty. ‘The 
passage we quote must justify this wish. 


‘‘The work which I composed embraced all the fine arts. It 
was, properly speaking, a new general theory of poetry, not adapted 
to a transition state, as that of Hermes Visconti of necessity was, 
but at once stable and progressive ; stable in such a way that it will 
be more and more confirmed in proportion to the progress of the 
moral, political, and religious condition of man in the present age, 
and beyond it, even to the greatest advancement which the future 
may attain.” 


But the second volume of the work before us communicates 
many interesting facts ; and in the details which Signor Maron- 
celli gives us, over which no exciding knife was held by the 
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censor, we behold the petty tyranny of which these unhappy 
gentlemen were the victims, in all its glorious absurdity. Cruel, 
yet ridiculous, were many of the barbarities to which they were 
subjected ; and the humblest individual who reads of them 
may despise in his heart the “good Franz,” under whose sway 
such things were permitted, by whose very autograph some of 
them were sanctioned. ‘Truly the sons of Austria may not 
blame the children of Israel for having worshipped a golden 
calf. 

There are times when the contemplation of the state of 
things under such a despotism kindles a hope of better days. 
It seems as if the trodden worm must turn; as if a tremendous 
power of reaction must at length be roused, as if the cry of the 
oppressed must make itself heard at the footstool of Almighty 
Justice. Without metaphor, we feel as if human beings could 
not and would not endure for ever a bondage so galling. But 
alas! we look more narrowly, and we behold a tyranny so com- 
plete in all its parts, so perfect, so systematized, that hope dies 
within us. If slavery cannot breathe in England, freedom 
cannot breathe in Austria. In the national character, in the 
very constitution of the Austrian, there seems to be an adapta- 
tion for slavery ; he is a beast of burden, a very donkey in his 
nature, stupid, obstinate indeed, but helpless against the pan- 
niers and the cudgel. An ignorant people cannot appreciate 
freedom; and how can knowledge get at an Austrian? The 
principle of subjection in his very soul makes him a well- 
disciplined sentinel, an admirable police officer, a most faithful 
secondino ; nothing will tempt him to swerve from his obe- 
dience, and from his childhood his enjoined task is to stand guard 
with the musket on his shoulder, against the entrance of the 
scholar, the philosopher, the philanthropist, within those dark 
domains. Austria is a slave: Italy is the bondwoman of a 
Helot. 

But Italy yet remembers that there is such a thing as liberty. 
Austria has worn her chains till she frets in them no more, and 
habit has lightened their weight; while Italy yet struggles, 
and they chafe to the quick. If there is hope for suffering 
Europe, it is here. While there are still signs of life, while 
there is consciousness, resistance, effort to be free, there is hope. 
In Austria liberty is locked down in cold, silent, motionless 
death ; in Italy she is filleted and bound for sacrifice, but the 
victim that eyes the free woods and plains in utter desperation, 
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may yet burst the thongs, spurn the priests, and bound from the 
very horns of the altar, The most vague notions of liberty 
if they excite interest, aspirations, and struggles, may result in 
the study of its nature, in a more distinct conception of its 
peculiar advantages, in more judicious and successful exertions 
to obtain it. And how curious, how beautiful, how edifying 
is it to watch “ th’ eternal art educing good fromill!” to 
contemplate the vast yet delicate machinery of human events 
slowly evolving the fairest of blessings from the darkest of 
calamities, by processes we can neither anticipate, control, nor 
comprehend ! In these times of affliction, we see many of the 
worthiest sons of Italy wandering away in exile, learning to 
exchange their own sweet language, that flows like melted 
Latin, for the harsh tongues partly of barbarous origin, and 
pining with homesickness under the foggy skies of Britain, or 
among the still remoter strangers of another hemisphere. It is 
not likely that all these unhappy men are to lay their bones 
in a foreign grave. Some will perhaps return at length to their 
beloved Italy; and what will they carry back? What boon 
have they as the reward of their expatriation? All seeming 
evil is for some good purpose; why are ‘ge patriots scattered 
among the nations of the earth? It remain¥to be seen whether 
they are not sent as it were from home toschool; whether they 
will not profit by having lived under liberal governments; by 
having had opportunities of studying the constitutions of free 
nations in actual operation ; by having come close to that which 
requires close inspection to be understood. Many a beautiful 
theory, many a fair political fabric, conjured up in their youthful 
imaginations, may have faded; but it remains to be seen if, 
when their passions have cooled, their judgments have been 
ripened, and their experience enriched by observation, they 
will not carry home a treasure of more enlightened views, more 
rational projects, a better knowledge of the objects to be aimed 
at, and the dangers to be avoided in seeking to enfranchise 
their countrymen. We shall see if they are not fitting them- 
selves to become the wise legislators of a free people. 

From the interesting pages of which we now take leave, we 
have drawn at least two happy omens for the oppressed land of 
song. Best of all symptoms js it to find men in the very bosom 
of the Catholic church professing themselves Christians in 
language so rational as that of Pellico in the third chapter of 
his Memoirs; and next best is it, to read of designs so fraught 
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with enlightened public spirit as those mentioned in Maron- 
celli’s Appendix, from the 214th to the 218th page, originating 
with some of the most influential men of Lombardy. ‘These 
designs may have failed; they may have been crushed; they 
may fail and be crushed again and again; but it does not seem 
to us that the vital principle of liberty is likely to be annihilated 
among the countrymen of Porro, Confalonieri, Visconti, and 
Silvio Pellico ; and we repeat, as we close these volumes, there 
is yet hope for suffering Italy. 
uu? 





Art. V.—1.A Sermon preached at the Ordination of Charles 
F. Barnard, and Frederick T. Gray, as Ministers at 
Large in Boston, by Joseph Tuckerman; with The 
Charge, by WitttamM E. Cuannine. Boston. 1834. 


2. A Discourse delivered before the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches in Boston, on their First Anniversary, April 9, 
1835. By Wituiam E. Cuannine. Boston. 1835. 


3. The Necessity for a Christian Ministry in special Adapta- 
tion to the Poor; Two Sermons preached in Renshaw- 
Street Chapel, Liverpool. With a Prospectus and Plan of 
the Oljects of the proposed Ministry. By Joun H. Tuom. 
Liverpool. 1836. 


4. A Sermon preached in the Second Unitarian Church in 
Mercer Street, on the Moral Importance of Cities, and the 
Moral Means for their Reformation, particularly in a 
Ministry for the Poor in Cities. By the Rev. Orvitie 
Dewey. ,New York. 1836. 


Ovr purpose is not to review these publications, but to make 
some remarks on their subject; a subject, one of the best 
proofs of whose importance is found in the existence of writings 
relating to it, so marked with dignity and power. We would 
give as true a portrait as we can of the actual ministry at large 
in this city. We hope not to draw the perfect image, but 
plainly to sketch the main features ; a few coarse lines sometimés 
present the face with juster shape and expression, than the 
most polished engraving. Our points are the foundation of this 
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ministry, its true purpose and idea, its form, its action, its 
danger, its hope. 

First, its foundation. ‘This, in the large sense, we believe 
to be in the everlasting truth and law of God. We believe it 
the divine will that the vast chain of being should nowhere be 
rent, — that link everywhere should join to link, —and that, in 
the attractive circulations of love, the countless orders of the 
universe should glide smoothly on in eternal progression. The 
chronicle of many a world that shines on high would doubtless 
give better illustrations of this principle than can be furnished 
by our poor earth. 


Again, and more specially, this ministry to the poor has its 
foundation in Christ. Ancient wisdom, or ancient religion, gave 
no proper basis for it. It is cheering indeed, that, in ages of 
darkness, the ‘‘ caves of: philosophy were made to sparkle”’ 
the sons of wealth and genius. Socrates and Plato were bril- 
liant stars, and attracted from the few a gaze of admiration. 
But the whole world wanted a sun, and cried for life as well as 
light. With the Saviour, it was not “ great souls ” alone that 
were destined for immortality, but all souls, — or rather all souls 
to him were great. His faith and hope were in universal 
humanity. And who needs now be told that his whole life was 
but one expression of this faith and hope? ‘ The poor have 
the gospel preached unto them.” It was indeed a satisfying 
proof of his divine sonship, and comes in after the enumeration 
of those works, “which no man could do unless God were with 
him,” like the fitting close of some sublime anthem. 

Lastly, the ministry at large is based in the character of our 
civilization, and the necessities of present society. Not yet are 
we, according to the Saviour’s prayer, “all one.” Much of 
heathendom lies in the very midst of Christianity, not circu- 
lating freely so as to be likely to receive virtue from whatever 
leaven is in the whole lump, but existing a solid mass by itself, 
and visited but seldom and uncertainly by a single beam of 
light. What stronger reason could exist for the establishment 
and vigorous support of such an institution as the ministry at 
large? We are aware nomoral position is so impregnable as to 
be safely shielded from the assaults of doubters and disbelievers. 
We know some persons have a set style of speaking on this 
subject. Society, they say, is a divine institution, controlled 
by divine Providence. ‘The high and low, the happy and 
miserable, forms of degradation as well as shapes of glory, we 
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shall always have among us. Do not waste your sensibilities 
or your efforts on what is unchangeable. 

But, with such a moral chaos in our midst, can anybody 
believe there is no divine spirit to breathe over it with an 
awakening power, and bring forth from it a new creation into 
the light of day? From what part of the world’s history comes 
the belief that Providence is inclined to cripple human power, 
and crush the human will? Or what is really the true char- 
acter of such faith as that described? Is it Antinomianism, or 
Fatalism, or Pantheism, or Atheism? How shall we best name 
that spirit of cold infidelity, which holds back from all new 
effort, throws dainpness and death on every fresh form of life, 
curses noble designs with failure, because it does not belzeve they 
will succeed, and is never satisfied when good has been done, 
till it put its curious fingers into the print of the nails, and thrust 
its hand into the side. We confess, doubt is sometimes truer 
and more honorable than belief. ‘The advocates of new meas- 
ures are sometimes the most cruel of all the intolerant, and we 
need some steady bulwarks against their passionate zeal. Great 
service do they render society, who frown away selfishness and 
impertinence from its seats of power. But the doubters we 
speak of, are of a different order. ‘There are those, whose 
skepticism, in such cases, is but another name for their unwill- 
ingness to be disturbed in their quiet luxuries, whose care for 
public good is swallowed up in their fear lest the public good 
should not harmonize with their exclusive pleasure, and some 
railroad happen to pass directly through their private garden ! 
We think, however, this kind of infidelity is disappearing, and 
the earnest belief spreading, that a foundation is laid for such 
institutions as the ministry at large in the character of our 
civilization, and the wants of present society. It might seem 
proper, in this .connection, to give a statistical account of the 
origin and progress of the actual institution in Boston. But the 
attempt would be more curious than useful. ‘The germs of 
moral as well as physical growth, though they wrap worlds’in 
their compass, are hard to be detected ia their atom forms. In 
mentioning the name of Dr. Joseph Tuckerman, we give all 
the information needed on this point. 

These remarks bring us naturally to speak of the purpose and 
idea of the ministry at large. Its purpose is to cleanse and 
freshen the stagnant places in society, and lift men, made in 
God’s image, from the depths of pollution, that, unbound from 
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perishing things, they may join the company of the immortals. 
Its idea is to convey the blessings of Christianity to those who 
are actually, by whatever means, without the pale of Christian- 
ity ; not to preach to, or visit, those who have found, or are able 
to find, provision for their spiritual wants in any other way. 
It is missionary in its purpose as truly, as if it were established 
in one of the savage islands of the Pacific. If it trench on 
ground before occupied, or appropriate the fruits of other men’s 
labors, it is not only unjust to institutions already existing, but 
mars the purity of its own idea, and of course makes its own 
operation weak and inconsistent. 

Again, the idea of this ministry is to act on that large and 
well-defined class in the community, of which we speak, with 
the instrument of Christian truth. It is not to give alms, or 
medicines. It is not to circulate books of science, or increase 
mere knowledge. The hurt is too deep for such cures. The 
great disease that afflicts poverty is, indeed, a moral one. Yet 
we think this fact has sometimes been too strongly expressed, 
as in some late publications we have seen. We speak not from 
vague feeling or from the testimony of others, but testify what 
we do know, when we say there are instances among the poor 
of even a sublime purity and power of soul. ‘There are those, 
the history of whose souls would be more precious than the 
biography of Cesar or Napoleon. Still these are exceptions. 
The general conclusion certainly falls the other way. Indeed, 
if this were not so, we should be hardly able to explain the 
existence of wide-spread want. God is rich enough to feed 
and clothe and shelter all his children. He sends suffering 
only when it is a needful Mentor. The ministry to the poor 
would, then, strangely err, if itshould cherish amorbid sensibility 
to bodily distresses, and raise a continual sad lament about these 
things in the ear of the community. Its great endeavour should 
be to understand and carry out the moral purposes of poverty, — 
to read with a spiritual interpretation, to the poor man, the 
volume God puts into his hands in the actual condition of his 
life. Thus only can it do real good, thus only effectually 
relieve the sorrows it beholds, or communicate an abiding joy. 
Could it equalize the wealth of the ci ity among its whole popu- 
lation, or plant an eleemosynary institution in every street 
to-morrow, the purpose would not be answered ; could it diffuse 
through the whole mass the wisest philosophy ‘of the schools, it 
would still find itself at fault. But when the spiritual faculties 
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of the poor are developed, and they come to understand the 
spiritual meaning of their condition, and their glorious hopes, 
it is really wonderful to observe what a happiness is theirs. 
The moral conditions of our well-being observed, it is wonderful 
to mark how common, how cheap, how universally diffused are 
all the other elements of happiness. A good heart, under 
whatever external covering, and however scant be the board, 
is Clad in richest drapery, and feasts on the luxuries of the 
world. Let the soul be attuned to the harmonies of the 
universe, and those harmonies will reach it ina hovel. The 
AMolian harp sounds as well in the cottage window as in the 
palace balcony. Aristides was poor, but preéminently happy, 
because he was the Just. And we know an aged helpless 
woman, whom charity upholds every moment in its arms, who 
is far happier than some that roll in wealth. Let there be real 
culture of spirit, and it matters little what be a man’s condition. 
The remainder of life may be woven, as it were, in the style 
of drab. Our constitution does not admit beyond a certain 
measure of outward joy. If all the fountains in creation were 
opened to a man’s lips, he could not exceed this measure. In 
any usual combination of outward circumstances, this measure 
can be reached. 

We pass naturally from the idea of the ministry at large to 
its embodiment or form. If, in so short a time, it has taken 
any very decided form, the fact is proof of its intrinsic vigor. 
A few years since the whole ministry was included in kind 
visiting from house to house. Afterwards an audience was 
collected in the northern part of the city in an “upper room,” 
who listened to the preached word with a wondering delight 
almost like that with which the first converts heard the voices 
of the Apostles. Next, by the aid of liberal citizens, a 
chapel was built in Friend Street, which has lately, with 
many tears and struggling emotions, been exchanged for a large 
and beautiful edifice of brick, erected in Pitts Street. An audi- 
ence was likewise assembled in an apartment in the southern 
part of the city. Afterwards an edifice was built in Warren 
Street, and has been occupied for some time. Thus two Christian 
temples, consecrated to the free spiritual education of the poor, 
stand on Boston ground, noble monuments of the generous and 
religious spirit of the Boston community. In each of these 
chapels a church of Christ has been constituted. And the 
holy ordinances of our faith, baptism and the Lord’s supper, 
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are administered to a band of his pure and faithful disciples. 
These rites are found to act with special efficacy on the poor, 
in making spiritual things real to their minds and in their lives. 
With each chapel is connected a large Sunday school, which 
holds two sessions every Sabbath. 

In the Chapel in Warren Street, the preaching also is adapted 
specially to children, except in the Sunday evening service in 
the winter months, when a congregation of adults is ‘assembled. 
It has been also the habit in the Friend-Street Chapel to preach 
to children one half the day. But the custom pursued, and 
intended for the permanent custom in Pitts-Street Chapel, is to 
adapt both the services in summer, and the three services in 
winter, to families, —and the interior construction of seats is 
suited to this design. 

Another point that may come under the form of this ministry 
respects the particular individuals engaged in it. The faithful- 
ness of him who first labored is beyond question. And it 
seems almost superfluous to speak of the disinterested and un- 
wearied zeal of those who, with the rites of ordination, have 
been since set apart tothe work, and of those, in other denom- 
inations, who have engaged in it at intervals. Already has 
the blessing of many ready to perish come upon them, and 
doubtless the prayers of grateful piety have brought down rich 
rewards from heaven to their hearts. 

It is natural here to consider the outward relation of this 
ministry to the regular ministry. Both, devoted to the same 
end, ought to live, not only in harmony, but active sympathy. 
Especially ought the regular ministry to advise, cheer, sustain, 
what is, in one sense, the creature of its own Sewanee We 
have reason to believe it will do this freely and gladly, and that 
the union of which we speak will be constantly becoming more 
hearty and efficient. 

The ministry viewed as thus constituted by its idea and 
form, we speak next of its action. It might seem that, in 
a city so thick-strewn with church-spires as Boston, there 
could hardly be any considerable field untouched by the 
hand of spiritual culture. But, as we have already implied, 
there is such a field of no narrow boundaries. Nor is the 
fact a reproach to the established clergy. How can a few 
men, unblest with any enchanter’s wand, be expected to 
regenerate such a crowded swaying population! But, if they 
cannot, certainly other provision ought to be made for those 
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souls which, if unprovided for, will perish of hunger in a place, 
which seems to be the very granary of spiritual food. Would 
we were able, for the persuading of the doubtful and the 
arousing of the indolent, to make the forms of certain real 
existences among us pass and repass, as in a magician’s mirror. 
Swiftly and thick the giant shapes would come. Vice and 
beggary, intemperance and debauchery, sickness, with trem- 
bling step and ghastly visage, moaning old age and wailing 
infancy, proud, joyless unbelief, the weeping face of sorrow, 
and then the statue-form of tearless despair, now a tumultuous 
group of blasphemers, a raging crowd of quarrellers, and follow- 
ing, perhaps, another company, in which husband and wife, 
parent and child, are seen locked, not in the embrace of love, 
but of se hatred, — thus would the forms proceed, a vast 
army, in ‘‘one ever-lengthening line,” till the eye of the 
apbcatiin would sicken, and the lid drop in faintness. Such is 
the sphere of action of the ministry at large, which could 
indeed only by some means of enchantment be pictured to 
those, who walk over only the city’s beautiful grounds, and 
through the palace courts of society. 

Engaging in the work thus before it, the ministry at large 
does not simply touch at random upon a loose, shifting multi- 
tude of units. Little could be effected by chance-contact with 
such souls. Each chapel has its own congregation, each 
minister his peculiar parish, and pastoral charge. He visits, 
exhorts, celebrates the marriage rite, performs the funeral 
service among his own people. He is their friend, object of 
respect, source of counsel, refuge from trouble. His teachings 
and character become a centre of attraction, round which 
steadily revolve pure and faithful souls, making a little firma- 
ment of moral glory. 

But while the action of the ministry at large is, first, in a 
regular sphere, it is also a varvous action. The charge, in its 
hands differs exceedingly fromthe parish that has had existence 
and individual character for a century, and has come down from 
father to son, guarded continually by faithful watchmen on its 
walls, saved from the incursion of foes, and edified by many 
a spiritual builder in every inward grandeur and grace. Many 
of those who compose the parish of a minister at large, are 
strangers in Zion, have lived for the most part without her walls, 
and have approached only fiercely to rage around her battle- 
ments. Some, brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
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the Lord, have long since, by worldly misfortune, been sunk 
beneath the level, on which our churches are erected, or by 
deceitful vice allured from the holy hill into the valleys of 
sensual pleasure, whose draughts have poisoned the soul almost 
to its death. Many of them can be cured and reclaimed. 
Some are only innocent, unhappy wanderers. ‘They are touched 
and overcome by the kindness that leads them once more to 
the house of God. And how ample a recompense their tears 
of joy for all expenditure of money, all preparation of means, 
all weary labor and watching for souls ! 

But there is another class widely different. ‘They seem to 
have been “ given over to work all uncleanness with greediness.”’ 
Could their history be written, giving a true picture of their 
inward as well as outward lives, it would present one of the 
darkest and most fearfully interesting pages in the world. 
Even our courts, and jails, and executions, do not give the 
most terrible lines that would be printed in that page. Tired 
of home, we visit foreign lands for excitement. But that idle 
man, whose face and form seem the very personification of 
ennut, is at this moment walking by a door, within which 
transpires a real experience that would thrill the soul more than 
the soul of many a man is thrilled, who crosses the sea. How 
true, that each man dwells in the world of his own creation ! 
And, should a man look with discerning eye into the little 
sphere of our own city, how would he exclaim, What a mul- 
titude of worlds in one! 

But what shall be done with the characters of whom we 
speak? They are the materials of mobs, the elements of 
every social convulsion. Shall they be left still more to 
degrade and imbrute themselves? Shall vapors collect, and 
flames kindle, and volcanoes form, beneath the green, smiling 
surface of society, and we keep on feasting ourselves in careless 
delight? The whole machinery of government, alas! proves 
itself unable to regenerate these spirits, however it may for a 
moment intimidate them, repress their violence, or even bring 
about, with a few, outward reform. ‘There is hope only in the 
labors and prayers of such an institution as the ministry at 
large. It cannot, of course, in a moment, remedy the whole 
evil. But it can and does reach and affect many. Some of 
the worst are entirely restored in heart as well as life,— and 
multitudes are softened and saved from excesses of crime. If 
Christian kindness and moral power fail, to what mightier agent 
shall we resort ? 
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With the minister at large cases are continually occurring of 
gross vice, or open crime, or deep profligacy, which are seldom 
numbered among the calls of common parish labor. If they 
exist in respectable society, there are greater means of conceal- 
ment. Then there are vices of the mind ever occurring, as 
well as of the life. There is the disease of vulgar infidelity to 
treat in its various forms. Again, in particular circumstances, 
families are to be separated, boys and girls to be sent into the 
country, or provided with board in town, or placed as servants 
in families, and all this mainly with a view to the accomplish- 
ment of a spiritual work. In many cases a proper school is to 
be sought out. ‘The ministry does very much also in furnishing 
the various charitable institutions in the vicinity with suitable 
subjects. We refer to such as the Farm School, the House 
of Reformation, the Female Orphan Asylum, the Children’s 
Friend’s Asylum. 

We have been speaking of the variety of action called for 
in the ministry at large. Were there room in these pages for 
particular statements, we might give catalogues of cases without 
end in illustration of our general positions. A bare sketch of 
one will suffice. We know an aged woman, who, when young 
and gay, had range among the sixteen rooms of a splendid 
mansion. A short time since we visited her on a cold day, 
and, with her clothes on, she was lying in bed to keep herself 
warm! ‘Thus vast are life’s changes. ‘This is an unusual case. 
But a vast process of change is continually going on, some 
rising to competence or wealth; others sinking to poverty or 
distress. It may be imagined what cases occur for delicate 
treatment ; yet how favorable they are for enduring impressions. 
The ministry at large thus becomes, as it were, itself a house 
of refuge for the eniorvanate,< for those afflicted, not with 
bodily distempers, but with pains of mind and troubles of 
soul. 

These remarks bring us to the last trait we shall mention of 
the action of this ministry. It is an action often required in 
cases of emergency. In some instances, there is no doubt, 
actual insanity and suicide are prevented. An illustration is in 
our mind of an individual in imminent peril, whom timely aid 
rescued from the gulf. Sometimes a stranger in the city, having 
heard of the ministry at large, appeals to it from the midst of 
her shame and misery. Again, — and the details could be 
given, if needful, —a young man is absolutely kept away from 
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the prison-house, and made to become an ornament and light 
in society. And from many a poor hut, where honesty works 
hard for coarse food, a single visit may scare away the raven 
forms of discontent and despair, just ready to settle on the 
roof. A place of worship is sometimes provided for the 
‘* stranger within the gates.”’ A Scotchman lately arrived in 
the city with a small sum of money, of which he was soon 
defrauded. Being a man of strong religious principle and 
habit, he could not bear the thought of losing, in his poverty, 
the privilege of public worship. He applies to the ministry at 
large, and a seat is given him “ without money and without 
price.” 

The action of the ministry at large in the ways described 
has been especially energetic in the operations of the chapel 
at the south end of the city. Any man, unacquainted with 
these operations, would be astonished at the number and 
importance of the cases, in which great influence has been 
exerted, and great good done. The superintendent of that 
chapel is entitled to special praise for his unwearied zeal and 
entire self-devotion in a place where these qualities were in 
pressing demand. 

We regret the necessity we have been under of describing 
the action of the ministry at large so much by mere generalities 
of statement. We will only remark, in closing this head, that 
the good this ministry accomplishes, is the farthest possible from 
being a general, uncertain thing, fading into air when we attempt 
to analyze it, but is, with emphasis, something real and sub- 
stantial. 

The action of the ministry at large suggests the idea of its 
danger. Its danger, of course, is, that it will violate in practice 
the purity of its own idea. Still, indeed, is the ministry, as an 
active institution, somewhat chaotic. When its motions shall 
have been all arranged i in harmony with the perfect truth of its 
principle, it will at the same time help all other institutions, and 
show forth its own distinct glory. 

We have already given the two main elements of the idea of 
this ministry. ‘They relate to the object and to the instrument 
of its influence. It is to act on the poor, and with the instru- 
ment of Christian truth. 

First, its direct action is to be on the poor. Any drawing 
away of individuals from their regular places of w orship would 
be a mistake and a wrong. While unjust to others, it would 
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be injurious to the ministry itself, destroying its unity and con- 
sistency. ‘Those of course who choose, in the exercise of their 
own liberty, to leave one congregation for another, either 
permanently or occasionally, cannot be restrained by any papal 
tyranny, or any rigorous lines of ecclesiastical method. 

But, though direct action be avoided, there is an indirect 
action upon the rich, against which there can be no tolerant 
objection made. This point might very properly have been 
treated under the previous branch of the subject, in connexion 
with the influence on the poor. But it has been expressly 
considered elsewhere, and it has an interesting aspect in the 
present connexion. 

Many among the rich are engaged with the ministry at large, 
as teachers and visiters among the poor. They make, in fact, 
a part of the ministry itself. ‘That is a strange disposition 
which would censure their benevolent, their blessed activity. 
And, through their activity and their increasing number, the 
ministry will bring about one of its most extensive and precious 
results. We mean a friendly intercourse, in a religious spirit, 
and for religious ends, between the different classes of society. 
It is to be feared such intercourse exists very feebly in any one 
class, and that those who meet at the same communion-table, 
are often spiritually strangers to each other. A nobler specta- 
cle cannot be presented or conceived of, than this free mingling 
of the wealthy with the poor, not to lavish money, or better the 
quality of food and dress, but to cheer despondence, inspire 
content, and give the humblest laborer a self-respect and 
dignity in the hope of immortal glory. 

Wealth, as well as poverty, has,in the counsels of Provi- 
dence, a moral purpose, a holy mission. And the wealthy 
man, whose air is not lofty because of his wealth, who shows 
plainly that he prizes chiefly other distinctions in himself and 
others, who will not honor anybody offering no better creden- 
tials than his purse, but gives many tokens of his respect and 
love for great souls, even in their rags and wretchedness, — 
this man is fulfilling his mission from God ! 

And when thousands among us shall come up to this idea of 
the rich good man, what a change will be wrought in our social 
condition! Every thing like caste or pride will be destroyed, 
artificial modes and fashions will give way to sincerity and 
reality. Instead of beings nurtured in the school of hypocrisy, 
will be seen the children of nature. Curses will die unuttered, 
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vengeance will not thirst. All distinctions will be forgotten 
save those which are spiritual andeternal. Human society will 
be a true type of the family in heaven. The Saviour’s prayer 
for his disciples will be fulfilled to all men, “ That they may 
be one even as we are one.” * 

We have spoken of the danger of the ministry in regard to 
the object of its influence, and made such qualifying remarks 
as justice seems to us to demand. But we wish to speak 
particularly of the danger in regard to the instrument of influ- 
ence. ‘The danger is of forsaking Christian truth, and relying 
on secondary and comparatively inefficient means. Much of 
what we shall say has an application, we believe, far beyond 
the ministry of which particularly we speak. 

First, there is danger the ministry at large will lose the 
vitality of Christian truth by falling into a mechanical habit. As 
we have seen, it has a real and great work to perform. Surely 
it cannot accomplish it, unless it have power and life in itself. 
If it be kept upright by external pressure, like a dead man in 
a crowd, if it repose idly upon the establishments furnished it 
for its operations, if it merely transmit, as a channel, the gen- 
eral influences that circulate around, or if it fall into a matter-of- 
course style of preaching and visiting, whatever be the number 
or length of its sermons or visits, it 1s mechanical, and conse- 
quently ineficient. It may, unwittingly, even injure the poor 
instead of doing them good. For, as we have already remarked, 
there is a fund of spirituality i in their very condition. Suffering, 
and grief even, are God’s angels leading men to virtue. And 
then, again, a mechanical action will not satisfy the mental 
demands of the poor. It is often said that in the straits of 
poverty, there can be no opportunity for the acquisition of 
knowledge or the education of the soul. But Providence is 
kinder than man believes. ‘These very straits are an educa- 
tion. It is true, much learning from books cannot be gained, — 
but often, amid strugelings with a hard fortune, an intellectual 
process goes on beneath the surface, none the less powerful 
because silent and without visible token. ‘The very necessities 








* We e have spoken of the social and spiritual influence of the wealthy 
on the poor as the most important that can be exerted. We would not 
be understood to say outward help is not often of essential service. It 
may often promote the greatest, even spiritual, ends. It is particularly 
desirable some plan should be devised to relieve the deserving poor 
of enormous rents. A good block of buildings might be made a 
mighty moral engine. 
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of the poor excite the will to constant effort, and give a kind 
of mental exercise, seldom relieved. Thus we are sometimes 
surprised with instances among the uneducated of fresh and 
well-compacted thought, and, at other times, of a strictly philo- 
sophic use of language. Many wonder at the cheerful faces 
of the poor. The truth is, their wants, and the mental study 
accompanied with labor they occasion, leave them no time to 
brood over their sorrows. ‘Their minds cannot vaguely muse 
till they become morbid. Their thoughts cannot be relaxed, 
and their hands folded till ennuz steals over their nerves. By 
the very troubles we lament, God keeps his children mentally 
alive and healthy. 

We see, then, the elements which a minister at large must 
mould. Can he do his work by becoming mechanical, by being 
absorbed in outward things, — in facts and plans, and meetings, 
and movements? No. ‘This ministry must kindle a fire in its 
own heart. It must be very thoughtful as well as very active, 
and thoughtful that its activity may be of any worth. It must 
not move under the action of blind forces, and go whither it 
knows not, but must descend to and analyze, and comprehend, 
and act out great principles. We would by no means advise 
a habit of crude theorizing. ‘To go from the mechanical to 
spiritualism, and mere words, is avoiding Scylla to strike oa 
Charybdis. But we would urge to constant thought on the 
materials brought together by actual observation. Reality and 
life lie between dead facts on the one side and barren generali- 
ties on the other. 

The ministry at large has its attention so continually called 
to the actual, to the situation of particular families, to an 
acquaintance with individual wants and sorrows, that we suppose 
there is very little need of advising it to avoid fine fancies, and 
wordy theories, and metaphysic jargon. ‘There is perhaps 
more propriety in exhorting it to drink at the founts of true 
philosophy, and investigate those principles of religious science 
which have a vital connexion even with its labors. Thus, 
having the life that is eternal, it will obtain for it continual 
expression and illustration in the circumstances in which it is 
placed, and find its deepest convictions adding power to every 
sermon and pastoral visit. Everywhere the symbols of the 
infinite, the all-beautiful, and perfect, will crowd in for its use. 
The dull clouds of mere speculation that overshadow so many 
minds, will, by its energetic operations, be condensed into distinct 
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and well-formed drops of rain, and yield all their good by 
descending in fertilizing showers upon the soil fitly prepared 
and sown with precious seed. 

Another way in which there is danger the ministry at large 
may injure its idea, and neglect the instrument of Christian 
truth, is by dwelling too much in the regions of natural theology. 
We fear there is a too frequent, too exclusive attention to the 
marks of God’s attributes simply as they appear in the world 
around us. ‘There is temptation to this, —these marks are so 
plain, and appear in forms so interesting, especially to the minds 
of children. But this course, habitually pursued, can bring 
out but a portion of the religious nature, inasmuch as but a 
portion of the divine attributes is very obviously revealed by 
these marks. ‘The intelligence and goodness of Deity are 
made most manifest by them. His moral attributes and purposes 
do not so distinctly appear, except to a very discerning eye. 
And consequently, the facts implied by these attributes in 
relation to the human soul, namely our probationary state and 
accountableness, are not presented. And surely no facts are of 
more solemn import. We do not mean to disparage the theol- 
ogy of nature. Itis the sure friend and supporter of revealed 
religion. And would that the sectarian divine were more 
frequently reclaimed from his flights, his exaggerations of the 
meaning of single scripture clauses, by the great truths written 
largely on the frame of the world. Yet are we Christian 
believers, and, if we dwell exclusively or chiefly on the evi- 
dences of God in the outward creation, we make the “ grace of 
God of none effect.”” But shall this theology of nature be 
entirely cast away? By no means. We retain it most effec- 
tually when we make our preaching most thoroughly Christian. 
The creation shines with new splendor to eyes that Christ has 
anointed and washed. We talk of the religion of nature. 
Who finds the most religion in nature? Is it not he who has 
drunk most deeply of the sublime spirit of Jesus? Let the 
glories of the universe, then, be used as illustrations of Christian 
truth. There is no fear they will crush it by their weight. 
So vast are the themes of our faith, these glories will seem but 
their fitting symbols. Suns and stars are an immense, but true 
mirror for the grandeur and loveliness of Christianity. Let, 
then, natural history and philosophy, botany, and zoology, be, 
we would not say forsaken, but sprinkled with holy water, and, 
as it were, baptized into the Christian church. 
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Once more. — There is danger that the ministry at large will 
injure its idea and forsake the ground of Christian truth, by 
neglecting to avail itself of the full power of the family relation. 

From the foundation of the world God has made the family 
his school, in which has been developed what is best and strong- 
est in individual character. Every family is a moral sphere by 
itself, and yet ever ready to blend with, or form part of another. 
And in what does the brotherhood of human nature appear so 
conspicuously as in the fact that a man leaves kindred and 
friends to select an individual, till lately a stranger, for whom 
he cherishes an especial love and honor, for whose good he is 
willing to live, and labor, and die? And not only does the 
natural language of the human heart, and the records in all 
ages of human history, indicate this moral importance of the 
family. ‘The New Testament stamps the seal of revelation on 
this language and these records. It presents God’s highest 
goodness and glory as residing in his paternal divinity. We 
are ‘joint heirs with Christ.” Heaven is a family, and a 
perfect family would be heaven upon earth. And therefore our 
prevailing ecclesiastical habit of addressing families, instead of 
a promiscuous mass of individuals, and of frequently appealing 
to the social principle, instead of for ever referring all things to 
the general idea of humanity, has, we conceive, a sure founda- 
tion. And we entirely sympathize with the strict vindication 
and maintenance which this custom of our churches, whenever 
and however assaulted, has been wont to receive. The princi- 
ple, which has survived a thousand wars and changes and 
revolutions, should not be lightly in any way surrendered. 

But it is well known a custom has risen among us of preach- 
ing to congregations of children. Itis the custom, to some ex- 
tent, of the ministry at large. And it must be allowed, the 
peculiar situation of this ministry seems to furnish a reason for it. 
The family is often presented to it, not at all according to the 
heavenly archetype, but in a state of great imperfection and 
abuse. Where we see a child suffering and sinning because of 
its parents, taking in poison, as it were, from its mother’s breast, 
all the good instincts and principles of our souls plead for its 
rescue. And there are cases, where the members of the same 
family must be separated from each other. But it is astonish- 
ing what a vigor is frequently found in the family affections. 
The intemperance of years is sometimes unable to burn out the 
substance, or greatly affect the strength of a father’s love for 
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his child. The common remark is true, that the bad man does 
not wish his children to follow in his steps. When the whole 
house trembles with toil and woe, we are often astonished at the 
unwillingness of parents to confide their children into strange 
hands. And it is indeed true, however benevolent our asylums 
and associations, no one can be expected to feel for a child 
like its mother. 

Still we admit, some families are in such a moral state they 
must be brokenup. ‘The house is divided against itself and 
must fall. But this can never be the social condition of the 
poor so extensively as to make it necessary to establish an 
utter division between parents and children in the assembly of 
God’s house. 

Is it said, the parents are corrupt, and the children alone can 
be saved? But, “they that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick.”’ Is it said, the children will not receive 
as much attention as they ought unless the sermons are adapted 
specially tothem? We reply, that two Sunday-school sessions 
on the Sabbath furnish opportunity for as much religious instruc- 
tion in one day as a.sober mind would be likely to judge 
profitable. And, again, it may be doubted whether children 
do not, in one sense, receive too great attention, — whether so 
much and so marked attention really does them good. Often- 
times we believe children have been made irreverent and vain 
by what has been supposed spiritual instruction. 

And when the children return to their parents,on whom no 
Sabbath-day has shone, the examples set must act with the 
power of levers to overthrow what has been built up. Facts 
do indeed compel us to admit that, in many cases, even in 
circumstances so unfavorable, great influence is exerted on 
the children’s minds. But, how much greater would it be 
were the parents simultaneously moved! We would not decide 
on this matter dogmatically. It may be necessary in some 
cases to preach to children Sunday after Sunday. But, if so, 
we must think the necessity only temporary. Doubtless chil- 
dren may be with advantage specially addressed from the pulpit 
at considerable intervals of time, as in some of our churches. 
This will doubtless be the custom in the Chapel in Pitts Street. 

We are now brought to the last particular, in which we 
think there is danger. the ministry at large (as well as other 
institutions) will injure its idea by neglecting the instrument of 
Christian truth. The danger we speak of relates mostly to the 
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influence exerted on children. We fear, the tendency of the 
methods of appeal to them in general use, is to a dispropor- 
tionate education of their religious natures. ‘here is nothing 
more remarkable in Christianity than the variety of address to 
the mind which it employs, while it preserves the complete 
simplicity ofits purpose. It does full justice to the whole soul. 
It excites hope and fear, love and awe, the desire of glory, and 
the dread of shame. Now it exhibits the greatest tenderness 
of affection, and again, with a terrible severity, probes the 
conscience. At one time, it commiserates him who has 
yielded to sore temptation; at another, thunders out woe upon 
woe against the wilful transgressor. With the sweetness of 
celestial invitation, it calls God’s faithful children to their 
reward, and, anon, consigns reprobate souls to the utter dark- 
ness and prolonged horrors of the future retribution. Now 
what we fear is, that there is a prevailing habit (and not in this 
ministry simply, but throughout our religious institutions) of 
appealing chiefly to the understanding and affections of chil- 
dren, to the neglect of the deeper principles of reverence and 
conscience. There is, of course, temptation to attend most to 
the work which can be effected with least pains. ‘The instinc- 
tive feelings of a child blossom out as easily and naturally as 
any flowers in the field. And common care is sufficient to 
waken the intellect, placed as it is “mid all this mighty sum of 
things for ever speaking, But it is no such simple work to 
secure that new birth, in which the spzrat comes forth, in which 
vital bonds are woven between the human being and God, in 
which the full idea of rectitude is formed, in which affections 
are developed infinitely nobler than the instinctive, and a prin- 
ciple of faith nourished, which is superior to the world and all 
itcontains. “That was not first, which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural, and afterwards that which is spiritual.””?, Much 
has lately been said of a new philosophy in respect especially 
to the natures of children. No doubt, in the child’s bosom are 
the germs of mighty power. In the infant’s heart lies the 
energy that, for good or ill, may soon shake the whole world. 
Nor can we question but we ought to become as little children 
in simplicity and innocence. “Bat, that the child has more 
positive moral power than the man, or that the great object of 
the man’s life and education is that he may become again a 
child, we do not believe. We cannot become converts to such 
philosophy, or to such religion. What! is the movement of 
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Providence backward? Do we grow up from infancy in vain, 
and worse than in vain? Is all this discipline of joy and sor- 
row, are these assaults of temptation, these strugglings of the 
spirit with the flesh, worthless, and worse than worthless? Shall 
we charge God with folly and ill success in his plans for the 
education of his children? It is plain, our work is to bring out 
in the child all its latent powers, especially the spiritual. ‘Those 
best acquainted practically with this work, will best appreciate 
its difficulty. 

As we have already said, the two principles that seem to us 
to have been most neglected, are those of reverence and con- 
science. Dr. Spurzheim was in the habit of remarking the 
danger in our country, especially on this first point. Doubtless 
the peril is increased by the character of our institutions, the 
youth of the nation itself, the absence of established ranks, 
ancient associations, a hereditary throne. ‘The principle of 
reverence needs some ladder, resting on the earth, to aid its 
ascent into the skies. Let us,in the absence of one kind of 
means, make more efficient use of others. Let us present the 
Deity, not only in his tenderness and kindness, but also in the 
marks, everywhere visible in revelation and nature, of his 
power and greatness, and glory, and make constant use also of 
the histories and portraits of great and good men, dead and 
living. We fear also, that sufficient attention is not paid tothe 
developement of the conscience. A great deal is said about 
the necessity of interesting the children, and making religion 
pleasant to them. But how shall we do this? By presenting 
only the agreeable traits of truth, and neglecting its more solemn 
features? Let us interest them, but rightly. Let us take 
care that,in endeavouring to interest them in religion, we do 
not, with unconscious dexterity, substitute something else in the 
place of the religion, and lecture all the while upon that. If we 
could make the Ohio roll, or Niagara foam,at our Chapel door, 
or hang the walls with the paintings of the best masters, or 
deck the pulpit with the richest flowers of the tropics, though 
we might thus interest the children, we ought to decline using 
our power. And, after all, would not the history of all educa- 
tion prove, that the surest way of interesting child or man is by 
direct and vigorous appeals to the living conscience itself? 
Yes. — The giant in iniquity cannot be more deeply interested, 
as well as humbled, than by suddenly touching that tender place 
of sin within him, which he imagined no human skill could 
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reach. He who has this power of reaching the conscience, 
may, like the ancient mariner, stop whom he will, and make 
him “listen like a three years’ child!” 

One remark, by way of qualification, in closing this branch 
of the subject. We have insisted strongly, that the ministry 
at large should exert its main influence by using the instrument 
of Christian truth. And, in its capacity of a ministry of Christ, 
this it should be careful to do. But we would by no means 
shut out the individuals composing it from other means of influ- 
ence, or from appearing in other capacities. We do not desire 
to censure, but warmly to approve, other operations than those 
adopted simply to exert a Christian influence. ‘There is, for 
instance, a sewing school kept in each chapel, which meets 
every week, and in which ladies, glad to employ their leisure 
in good works, give free and constant aid. In the chapel in 
Warren Street there are also two other schools, one for young 
men, the second for young women, in which, during the week, 
instraction is given in reading, writing, and arithmetic. There 
are, sometimes, also lectures given to mechanics and other 
young men, or meetings for conversation and debate. All these 
means are good. As a philanthropic institution in the general 
sense, let the ministry at large use them. But let it not, for 
any thing else, neglect its own mission. Let not the commerce 
of other things swallow up the “one thing needful.” Let not 
inferior designs and labors, however well attended to, be indis- 
criminately mingled together with the great design and labor; 
but let that take precedence, by a long, long interval, of all 
other occupation. ‘Thus, alone, preserving the purity of its 
idea, will the ministry at large be able to finish its work. 

A few words let us say under our last head, the hope of the 
ministry at large. ‘This rests greatly of course with the estab- 
lished churches, whose child this ministry is. We doubt not, 
they will foster it as they have done, pardoning its faults, saving 
it from the dangers of its youth, and training it up to a manly 
strength and wisdom. Its hope rests also, in a measure, in the 
spirit of the community, which has, thus far, been so sympa- 
thetic and generous. Still let us remember, that, however aided 
from without, it cannot long stand without retaining its own 
vitality and energy. But in speaking of the hope of the 
ministry at large, our chief purpose was to allude to some indi- 
cations of its probable spread greatly beyond its present limits. 
In England the same work is advancing with a vigorous growth. 

VOL. XXI.— 3D S. VOL. 111. NO. III. 45 
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In our commercial metropolis, New York, the idea is rooted 
beyond all danger of decay. And what nobler spectacle can 
there be, than that of the educated and refined so loving their 
race, that they are willing to plunge into the moral corruption 
of that city, and raise men from the living sepulchre of foul 
lusts and flaming passions! We trust the time is not far dis- 
tant when such ministries will exist in other places nearer that 
in which the work was begun. And a clergyman lately 
among us from the West, expressed his belief that such an 
institution would meet with perfect success, and work with 
great power in thatsection of the country. That so much has 
been done is proof of a commencing regeneration, which, if it 
go on to the end, the need will no longer exist.of what is called 
a reform in society. Let men be truly born again, and reforma- 
tion will take care of itself. 

One word more. A certain body of Christians has always 
been reproached with the epithets, negative, barren, infidel. 
No reply is needed to such theological censure but the existence 
of the ministry at large. C. A. B. 





Art. VI.—1. Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis. Jucta 
Exemplar ex Typographia Apostolicé Vaticana, Rome 
1592. Correctis corrigendis ex Indicibus correctariis 
Roma, &c. Edidit Leanper Van Ess, 8S. T. D. Tubin- 
ge, 1824. 

2. The New Testament, first published by the English 
College at Rheims m 1582, with Annotations, &c. 
Corrected and revised and approved of by the Most Rev. 
Dr. Troy, R. C. Archbishop of Dublin. Dublin and Lon- 
don, 1816. 

3. The New Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, translated out of the Latin Vulgate, diligently 
compared with the original Greek, and first published by 
the English College of Rheims, Anno 1582: with the 
original Preface, Arguments and Tables, marginal Notes 
and Annotations. To which are now added an Intro- 
ductory Essay, and a complete topical and textual Index. 
New York, Leavitt; Boston, Crocker & Brewster. 1834. 


Tue history and character of the Vulgate are subjects of 
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it is made the only authentic record of truth to the large 
majority of Christians. It owes its existence to a policy the 
exact opposite to that which now excludes the people from the 
possession of the records of our faith. ‘The name Vulgate, as 
it denotes something common to all, is now certainly a misno- 
mer. ‘The Roman Church professes to have inherited the 
sacred volume in its purest form, and by unbroken descent, from 
a version of general and high authority. This is a claim, which 
in order to its support must allow of an appeal to facts and to 
history. Of course it depends upon the assumption or the 
proof of the position, that there was a Latin translation of the 
Scriptures in the earliest ages of Christianity, to which high 
credit was allowed. This, then, is the great question, Was 
there such a translation ? Criticism offers some good argu- 
ments to dispute its existence. Our information on this point is 
as satisfactory as the nature of the case could be supposed to 
admit. 

When the collection of writings contained in our Bible was 
made from those deemed canonical, the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures existed in the Hebrew original, and in a Greek translation ; 
and if the writings of the New ‘Testament were not all originally 
composed in Greek, they undoubtedly were known in that 
language at that period. ‘The Greek was then very prevalent 
both as a spoken and written language, particularly in the city of 
Rome ;* but the Latin was gradually recovering its place and 
crowding out the Greek both here and in the provinces. 
Consequently, Latin versions of the Scriptures became necessa- 
ry. From the quotations of Tertullian it would appear that 
one or more translations of different books existed before the 
close of the second century. After this period they became 
very numerous in Africa, Italy, and Gaul. We do not know 
who were the authors of these early Latin versions.. Michae- 
lis,t on the ground that Oriental proper names were sometimes 
written in the Latin Testament according to the Syriac, rather 
than the Greek orthography, supposed that they might have 
been written by some native Jews in Syria in the first century. 
This conclusion, however, would not follow even upon the 
admission of the truth of his premises. ‘These indeed are not 





* Suetonius, Vit. Claud. c. iv. Juvenal. Sat. vi. 
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conformable with the truth; and, if such had been the origin of 
the earliest Latin translation, we should find the language of 
what now remains of it, much more impure than it really is. 
Eichhorn supposes, with better reasons, that the first Latin 
version was made in Africa.* 

Whether one or more original translations were made from 
the Hebrew and the Greek of the Old and New Testaments, 
we know that copies from them soon became very numerous 
and very faulty. Previous to the fifth century St. Augustine 
bears witness to this fact. He says,t “It would be easy to 
enumerate the interpreters from the Hebrew into the Greek, 
but not so to number the Latin interpreters. For, as soon as 
any one in the early times obtained possession of a Greek copy, 
and seemed to himself to have a trifling acquaintance with both 
languages, he presumed to become an interpreter.” Proba- 
bly some complete copies of the Scriptures in his time, were 
made up of parts taken from several different translations of 
them. From the books supposed to be still preserved in the 
Vulgate in the language of the ancient copies, we should con- 
clude that they were very faulty. Bowyer and Hug|| give several 
of their variations. ‘The question now comes before us, which 
has long been in dispute between Romanists and other Chris- 
tians, whether there was one among these many translations to 
which peculiar credit was attached. A passage in the writings 
of St. Augustine, as we now read his text, seems thus to 
designate one. 

Among the versions which he has just referred to in the 
passage we have quoted, he says, “the Italic may be preferred, 
for it is more clear and exact in the rendering of the words.” 
The original is, “ In tpsis autem interpretationibus, Ttala 
ceteris preferatur ; nam est verborum tenacior cum perspicut- 
tate sententie.” The dispute rests upon the word Itala, 
rendered Italic. It was the commonly received opinion, both 
among Romanists and Protestants, that there was in early times 
a well-known version which went by this name, and had 
received the sanction of the bishops of the Western church. 
Dr. Bentley first questioned the genuineness of the reading in 
the text of St. Augustine. He suggested the substitution of 





* Einleitung in das Alt. Test. § 321. 
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the word illa in the place of Itala, and a consequent change 
of que for nam. According to his emendation, Augustine 
would then say, ‘‘ Among the various translations, that should 
be preferred, which is distinguished for its exactness and perspi- 
cuity.”” Bentley having stated his opinion in a conversation 
with Mr. David Casley, the latter defended it.* Lardner,+ 
Ernesti,{ Marsh,¢ and other critics, agree in the conjecture. 
Lardner|| afterwards gives the following account of another 
and better emendation. ‘Since the publication of that volume 
[Dr. Lardner’s vol. iv.], I have had the honor to receive from 
the Bishop of Oxford another conjecture. For Itala, his Lord- 
ship would read usttata; ‘so Augustine himself elsewhere calls 
the old Latin version, and also Vulgate, as does Jerome. The 
first syllable us, might easily be swallowed up by the end of 
the word immediately preceding, which is tnterpretationtbus ; 
and the remaining difference is only that between a ¢ and an /; 
and thus there is no need of changing nam into que; which, 

having no manuscript to favor it, may be reckoned a somew hat 
bold alteration.’ If this conjecture be approved of, some obser- 
vations of mine [his former opinion] are superseded, as | am 
very willing they should be, for the sake of better.” 

The reasonableness of this new conjecture will appear in a 
better light to our readers by the sight of the original words 
printed, as they were written in ancient manuscripts, in uncial 
characters, and without any break between them, thus, — 

‘‘ INTERPRETATIONIBUSUSITATA. ‘The conjecture does cer- 
tainly appear reasonable; and if we must adopt either of those 
which we have mentioned, this latter is preferable. In opposi- 
tion to these emendations, Sabatier,1 the editor of the fragments 
of the old versions, and Mosheim,** and especially Jahn++ and 
Hug, tt as Catholics, contend earnestly for the common text of 
St. Augustine. The question, however, seems to be little more 
than what Father Simon might call ‘‘a contention for the right 
of property to the shadow of an ass.” For,on the whole, it 
appears improbable either that Augustine mentions, or that there 
was, such a version as the Italic. He himself never mentions 





* Catalogue of the MSS. of the King’s Library, Pref. pp. xix. xx. 

t+ Works, Vol. iv. p. 525. t Instit. Interpret. Part iii. cap. iv. § 13. 
§ Notes to Michaelis, Vol. ii. || Works, Vol. v. p. 229. 

{i In his Proleg. Biblior. Veter. Ital. 
** De Rebus Christ. ante Constant. M. p. 224, Xe. 

tt Introduction to the O. T. § 60. ft Einleitung, § 115. 
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it elsewhere, nor does Jerome, who wrote largely upon the 
Latin version. Besides, Italica would have been the proper 
word in prose, instead of the poetic Itala. It may be, that 
Augustine referred to the same version as that which Jerome * 
speaks of as Vulgata and Communis, and which Gregory + calls 
Vetus ; one which, from local circumstances, from having been 
frequently copied, from being used in a particular church, or 
from sharing the favors of a distinguished bishop, or some like 
accident, may have been the most sought after by the scribes. 

It is however admitted by all parties, that the Scriptures, as 
they existed in the Latin language at this period, were very 
inaccurate. ‘This was their condition when Jerome, presbyter 
of Antioch, was induced by Damasus, bishop of Rome, about 
A. D. 382, to undertake their emendation. In his preface to 
the Book of Joshua, Jerome says there were among the Latins 
as many different copies, or texts, as there were manuscripts: 
tot exemplaria, quot codices.” He was to alter the common 
Vulgate edition, to a closer conformity with the Greek of the 
Old and New Testaments, without re-translation. He com- 
plained frequently that the old versions were very much con- 
fused by the work of various hands. Marginal notes, expositions, 
and oral traditions, had been incorporated into the text. There 
were then several Greek copies having a Latin version by 
their side. 

Jerome, not being commissioned to amend by comparing his 
text with the original Hebrew, revised his Old Testament by 
consulting the most accurate copy of the Alexandrine Greek 
version ; namely, that in Origen’s Hexapla, which he found 
on his journey to Palestine, in the library at Caesarea. But in 
the New Testament he everywhere compared with the origi- 
nal Greek. Only the Psalms and the Book of Job have 
descended to usin Jerome’s first revision of the Old Testament. 
Indeed the whole of it was never published. His MSS. were 
fraudulently secreted or destroyed by some one to whom he 
had intrusted them. ‘Thus disappointed, he undertook a new 
translation of the Old ‘Testament, using now the Hebrew, and 
completed it about A. D. 405. 

This last work was considered by his cotemporaries as a 
dangerous innovation. ‘The old fable of the seventy-two 
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inspired Greek interpreters was then in vogue, and the Jews 
were so suspected and hated, that the Alexandrine Greek trans- 
lation was much preferred to the Hebrew original. Even 
Augustine, the friend and admirer of Jerome, inveighed bitterly 
against his work. About the end of the sixth century, that is, 
nearly two hundred years after its completion, Gregory the 
Great sanctioned it. It then took the place of the old version 
except in the Psalms, which, being set to the music of the 
Church, could not well be altered. 

Still Jerome’s revision did not differ in its fate from all new 
projects. The people were very backward in receiving it. 
Even the Romish Church still permitted the old one. The 
learned Roman, Cassiodorus, ordered the two versions to be 
always written together in parallel columns, that the one might 
be amended by the other. ‘This circumstance again tended to 
confusion and error. 

In the eighth century, Charlemagne ordered his secretary, 
Alcuin, to make another revision by the comparison of various 
MSS. Hug mentions* having seen and transcribed an entire 
MS. of Alcuin’s emendation, belonging to Mr. Von Speyer, 
of Basle. The most celebrated copy now known is that pre- 
served in the library of the Monastery of St. Emeram at 
Ratisbon, written in the year 870, by order and at the expense 
of Charles the Bald, in golden letters, bound in gold, and set 
with pearls and precious stones. It contains only the four 
Gospels ; the text is very confused, and very different from the 
present Vulgate.t+ 

The edition of Alcuin was by royal command introduced 
into France, and became generally the current text. Lanfranc, 
archbishop of Canterbury, in the eleventh century, amended 
the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testaments. In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, several Correctoria of the 
Vulgate were made with much pains and are of great value. A 
Correctorium was made by the University of Paris, and adopted 


by the primate of France. This is described at large by 
Simon.} 





* Einleitung, § 123. 

+ A description of this MS. is given in a treatise published in 1786. 
“ Dissertatio in Aureum et Pervetustum SS. Evange. Cod. MS. Mo. 
naster. S. Emerami. Ratisb.” By Coloman Sauftl, Librarian. 
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Still it was impossible, with all this care, either to suppress 
old errors, or to avoid the introduction of new ones into the 
text. ‘The dangers incidental to MSS. had their full influence 
upon all the copies made in the middle ages. 

We should therefore expect to find similar imperfections in the 
early printed copies of the Vulgate ; such indeed was the case. 
Robert Stephens was the first who attempted to remedy its defects 
by publishing Latin New Testaments in 1543 and 1545. John 
Hentensius improved upon his, and published another in 1547. 
The divines of Louvain, by an order from the Council of Trent, 
revised the whole Bible, and published an edition in 1573. 
All these editions were disapproved by the Romanists, and 
Pope Sixtus V. forbade the publication of various readings 
with the text of the Vulgate. He ordered the revision of other 
MSS. and by his command an edition was made public in 
1590. ‘This was declared by him to be of perpetual authority. 
But his successors thought otherwise. Gregory XIV. began 
another, which was completed by Clement VIII. in 1592, was 
authorized by the fourth session of the Council of Trent, and 
is to this day the only acknowledged version of the Papal 
Church. 

As might have been expected, the existence of two versions, 
each having the seal of perpetual authority affixed to it by the 
Church and by her infallible heads, became a subject of merri- 
ment among the Protestants, and caused no small scandal to 
the Romanists. A book was published by a distinguished 
scholar at Oxford, called ‘‘‘The Papal War, or the Discordant 
Concord of Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., concerning the Edition 
of Jerome.” * ‘This book contains a very spirited “ Epistle 
dedicatory ” to John, Archbishop of Canterbury, the Pref- 
ace of Sixtus V. and the Bull of Clement VIII., prefixed to 
their editions, and a large collection of the variations of the 
text in both.t 

Still the discordant decrees of the doctors had gone forth; 
and the only possible course was to reconcile them with each 
other, and thus to save the infallibility of the Church. The 





* « Bellum Papale, sive Concordia Discors Sixti Quinti et Clementis 
Octavi, circa Hieronymianam Editionem, &c. Auctore, Thoma James, 
Oxon. Lond. 1678.” 

+ See also, “ Histoire de la Bible de Sixte Quint, par Prosper Mar- 
chand,” in Schelhorn’s “ Ameenitates Litterarie.” Tom. iv. p. 433. 
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edition of Sixtus, indeed, did not deserve a longer credit than 
it enjoyed. ‘‘ Many passages,” says Hug, “‘ were found covered 
over with small bits of paper, on which the corrections were 
printed; others were erased, or merely altered with the pen.” 
The Holy Church seemed, both to its enemies and to its friends, 
to be inan inextricable dilemma. It could neither condemn 
nor justify its own work. In this predicament, Bellarmine, 
who wrote the preface to Clement’s edition, and obtained 
canonization for his ingenuity, is said to have discovered a 
middle course, and to have proposed that all the blame should 
be laid upon the printer. ‘This was accordingly done, and 
Sixtus and his successors remained infallible. 

As we have already said, the edition of Clement is the 
model of the now authorized Vulgate. The best copy of it 
now in use is that of Dr. Van Ess, of which the title is given at 
the head of our article, and which professes to be corrected from 
several Correctoriain the Vatican. The character of this version 
is such as might be expected from its various perils by sea and 
land, and its sojourn among false brethren. Its authors are 
innumerable, its construction and style are very various, and in 
many important particulars it is not entitled to the place which 
it now holds in the present advanced state of biblical criticism. 
The one great defect which characterizes it is, that it is con- 
structed upon the early Latin versions, and with a most unjus- 
tifiable neglect of‘the original languages. We have already 
mentioned the prejudice which was entertained in the early 
ages against the Hebrew, and the same descended, in an aggra- 
vated form, to the middle ages. When Melancthon introduced 
the study of Greek, he was cried out upon as the inventor of 
a new language which was full of damnable heresies. Black- 
wall, in his ‘“‘ Sacred Classics Defended and Illustrated,” (Vol. 
ii. p. 145), speaking of ‘‘that strange and unnatural fancy 
maintained by some ill-natured bigots and unlearned theologues 
of the Roman Church, that the Latin was far superior to the 
Hebrew and Greek versions,” says, *‘ Above all, one Nic. Ra- 
mus expresses himself with consummate impudence and blas- 
phemous scurrility, when he compares the Vulgate in the Alcala 
edition, placed between the Hebrew and the Septuagint, to our 
blessed Saviour, crucified between two thieves, meaning the 
Septuagint by the penitent thief, and, such was the good man’s 
modesty and understanding, the Hebrew text by the impenitent 
thief.” 

VOL. XXI. — 3D &. VOL. Ill. NO. III. 46 
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The Council of Trent declared in its decree, “‘that the 
Vulgate edition, which had been approved by the long use of so 
many ages in the Church, should be considered authentic in all 
public readings, disputations, preachings, and expositions, and 
that no one might presume to reject it upon any pretext.” 
Consequently the Church is obliged to treat this version with 
great respect. Yet, though the words of the decree are seem- 
ingly very plain, there isa great difference in the interpretations 
put upon them. ‘The more bigoted members of that Church 
maintain, that the Vulgate is absolutely perfect. Others, who 
are more liberal, assert that “authentic”? means only “legal,” 
and that the credit of the Vulgate is restricted to the purposes 
specified, namely, to preaching and exposition. 

It is maintained in the Romish Church, and acknowledged in 
the preface of the Vulgate, that it is ‘‘an erroneous opinion that 
the Holy Scriptures should always be in our mother tongue, or 
that they ought or were ordained by God tobe read indifferent- 
ly of all.” Perhaps this is true to a certain extent ; but it is 
very far from justifying the denial of their perusal alike to all. 
Such, however, was their doctrine, the ignorant were forbidden 
to read them lest they should be led into error, and the most 
accomplished in all learning were kept back by the same re- 
straint, lest pride and self-sufficiency should be fostered by them. 
What faithful disciple of the Church would dare even to repeat 
a Scripture phrase, unless he knew something of the liberty of 
his own mind, when he found the door to the Christian records 
guarded by such language as this, which is to be found in the 
original in the decree of the Council of Trent, in its fourth 
session, April 8th, 1540? ‘The Church being desirous to re- 
press that temerity by which the words and sentences of sacred 
Scripture are turned and twisted to profane purposes, to scur- 
rilous, fabulous, and vain things, to flattery, detractions, impi- 
ous superstitions, and diabolical incantations, divinations, lots, 
even libels, she commands and orders, to take away such irrev- 
erence and contempt, that no one, in future, shall dare in any 
manner to use the words of the sacred Scripture for these or 
similar purposes ; that all such profane violations of the word of 
God shall be repressed by such punishments as the law has 
specified, or the bishops shall devise.” ‘Truly we cannot help 
being reminded of the old proverb, that those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones. 

In the Eastern churches the Scriptures were confined to 
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the use of the priests as early as the seventh century, and the 
example was at once followed by Rome. Latimer wrote a 
long and earnest letter to Henry VIII., praying for the Scriptures 
in English. The people would no longer be denied their 
possession. Even the disciples of Rome sought for them, and 
it was evident to the Church that they must be allowed them 
in some shape. The tenet of their restriction, which was so 
long and zealously maintained, did more than any other cause 
to impede the progress of the Reformation, and to embarrass 
the controversies of the Protestants. The parties have never 
had a common ground on which to stand. ‘The Romanists 
objected to English versions, and denied their own. 

At the accession of Elizabeth, the Romish priests, burning 
with all the rancor of Bonner’s spirit, lashed into fury by the 
loss of the blood for which they thirsted, and the danger which 
threatened their own, fled to the Netherlands, and soon assem- 
bled at Douay, in the north of France. Here they founded a 
college in 1568, with the encouragement of Philip IT. of Spain. 
After ten years a similar institution was founded for them at 
Rheims by the Guises. Here they published, in the year 1582, 
an English translation of the Vulgate New ‘Testament, with 
annotations founded upon the traditions of the Church. These 
annotations are certainly sufficiently abominable to justify all 
that has been said of them. ‘They sought to revive again, in 
all their bitterest and most alarming terror, the transalpine 
doctrines. This publication excited a great deal of contention 
and fierce dispute in England and on the continent. ‘The most 
alarming principles were contained in the notes, justifying 
sedition, rebellion, and public or private murder, maintaining 
the right of the holy pontiff to dethrone rulers and to absolve 
their subjects from allegiance, and anathematizing the Protes- 
tants with all the curses of the three worlds. Let it be 
remembered too, that these notes rested upon the authority of 
traditional usages and opinions, taken or garbled and misrepre- 
sented by pretended inferences from the fathers. And this 
was an authority which was considered even superior to Scrip- 
ture itself; for it was made up from primitive decisions upon 
disputed passages contained there. 

Bold and severe as well as learned attacks were made upon 
the text and annotations of this Testament by several learned 
men, particularly by George Wither,* and by Dr. William 





* A view of the Marginal Notes of the Popish Testament, &c. 
London, 1588. 
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Fulke.* Thomas Cartwright was employed upon the same 
work ; but, being prohibited by Archbishop Whitgift on the 
ground that he was a Puritan, Dr. Fulke was appointed in _ his 
place. ‘The confutation of Cartwright, however, was published 
in the year after that of Dr. Fulke. 

The character of these works will appear in an extract from 
Wither’s ‘‘ Epistle Dedicatorie.”” He first takes notice of the 
prohibition of the Scriptures, and shows it to be contrary to 
their own declarations, and to the words of Jerome and Chrys- 
ostom. ‘Their translation,” he says, “how much soever they 
brag of paines, care, and conscience, to deale sincerely, is fraud- 
ulently framed to make poore men thinke the Scriptures to be 
more obscure and dark, a great deale, than they are, and so to 
fray them (as much as in them lieth) from taking paines to read 
them. I note this onely, not because it is not full of other 
corruptions and partialities, but because, leaving them to the 
censurer thereof, I take that which every blind man may see, 
that they have studied them for nothing Jesse than perspicuitie 
and plainnes. For they have both hunted for words of pur- 
pose which the people do not understand, and also left their 
sentences unperfect, halt, maimed, and without sense, and all 
to strike simple persons in a maze.” 

The following specimens of the Rhemish translation and 
annotations, with the answers of Wither, will show the spirit of 
the controversy. 


** Matt. vi. 11. Give us to-day our superstantiall bread. 

(Note.) In St. Luke, the Latine is daily bread, the Greek being 
indifferent to both. 

(Answer.) You do in this according to your common custom ; 
that which is most obscure, fartherest from the people’s understand- 
ing, and may best serve you to dally withall, that you make choice of. 

Matt. vi. 31. Be not carefull, therefore, saying what shall we 
eate, or what shall we drinke, or wherewith shall we be covered? 
For all these things the heathen doe seeke after. 

(Note.) They seek temporall things onely, and that not of the 
true God, but of their idols, or by their owne industrie. 

(Answer.) To contend with you about the heathen, it were but 
a follie. But for seeking either by your owne industrie, or by them 
which are no gods, you and they may be coupled together. For 
you be right cousin-germaines, and therein ye give them not place 
an inch. 





* Fulke’s Rhemish Testament. London, 1617 and 1633. 
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Matt. ix. 15, But the days will come when the bridegroom shall! 
be taken away from them, and then they shall fast. 


(Note.) Christ signifies that the church shall use fasting days 
after his ascension. 


(Answer.) Christ does not prescribe any certaine daye or dayes 
every weeke to fast in howsoever occasions doe fall out, neither 


doth he appoint men, when they fast, to abstain from one kind of 
meat and to fill their bellie with another. 


Matt. x. 28. And feare yee not them that kill the bodie, and are 
not able to kill the soul. 


(Note.) A goodly comfort for Christians and Catholikes and all 


good men in the persecutions of Turke, of heretikes, of all wicked 
men. 


(Answer.) Which comfort did animate and encourage all those 
whom you have burnt and killed for religion.” 


Some of Wither’s answers are truly amusing ; we have no 
room for further extracts, and must therefore refer the reader 
to them, if he wishes to see some fine specimens of the argu- 
mentum ad hominem. 'The Rhemish ‘Testament is the only 
English version which is allowed by the Church of Rome to 
its members. It is with the greatest difficulty that Protestants 
can prove upon them their own work. In the year 1816, an 
edition of the Rhemish Testament, with notes in fact urging the 
murder of Protestants, and boldly supporting the superstitions 
of Papacy, was issued at Dublin and London, under the direc- 
tion of all the Roman hierarchy in Ireland, and approved by 
more than three hundred priests. Its title is the second at the 
head of this article. It occasioned great excitement in 
Britain when its character became known. ‘The “ British 
Critic” (New Series, Vol. vii. p. 296, ix. p. 113,) con- 
tains some able remarks upon its history and character. 
Dr. ‘Troy, however, whose professed recommendation it bore, 
disavowed, and expressly rejected the edition in a letter in the 
** Dublin Correspondent,” (October 27th, 1817.) But the pub- 
lisher of it, feeling himself aggrieved by the Doctor’s disclaimer, 
answered his letter, and, in our opinion, fairly proved the work 
upon him, inasmuch as he showed that Dr. Troy had recom- 
mended the same publication as it was about going to the press 
under the management of a former publisher, through whose 
bankruptcy it fell into the hands of his successor. However 
this may be, some of the other Irish prelates did disclaim it. 
For, when sammoned before the British Parliament, they assert- 
ed with the solemnity of an oath, that the edition was one of 
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no authority. Whether it had authority then or not, we cannot 
say. It certainly was but a re-print of the Rhemish Testament, 
authorized by the heads of the College, and the English Papists 
resident there. With every disposition to be charitable towards 
our brethren of the Roman Church, we must say that the 
conduct of its rulers in this matter appears at least very disin- 
genuous. If they would deny the possession of the Scriptures 
as a common privilege, let them maintain the doctrine. We 
would not draw back from allowing, that they might producea 
show of reasoning inits support. But, if they pretend to allow 
to all the privilege of reading the records of truth, let them 
authorize a version, so that we may know what they believe and 
how they believe. ‘There was a meaning, which has some 
force even now, in the charge of honest Wither, in his ‘‘ Epistle 
Dedicatorie.”” We cannot otherwise account for some of the 
obscure meanings given to very common and intelligible words. 
Thus in the Rhemish Testament, in Phil. 6. we have agntiion in- 
stead of acknowledgment ; archsynagague, Mark v. 22; azymes 
for unleavened bread, Matt. xxiv. 17; Dominical day, for Lord’s 
day, Rev. i. 10; exinanited for humbled, Philip. 1. 7; fiduce 
for faith, and holocaust for sacrifice, &c. 

The third title at the head of our remarks is that of an ex- 
act republication of the Rhemish Testament, with the addition 
of an Introduction and an Index. It is an offering in the ser- 
vice of religious controversy ; one of those manifold kinds of 
publications of every variety of moral and literary character, 
which the Catholic controversy in our country has produced. 
It comes from the printing and publishing offices of Prot- 
estants, prefaced with their views, and recommended by the 
teachers whom they respect. As such we see not but that it 
affords a legitimate armory both for offence and defence. We 
have no disposition to enter upon that controversy, and have 
referred to this publication, only as it was connected with the 
history of the Latin Vulgate. 

it is a matter of interest to decide how far the received 
Greek text of the New ‘Testament, from which our authorized 
version was made, has been affected by the Vulgate. ‘To give 
a fair statement of all that has a bearing upon the subject, 
would require a long and a critical treatise. We can but hint 
at the arguments and facts which go to establish the point, that 
our received Greek text has been influenced by the Vulgate. 
Our remarks naturally fall under two heads, the influence of the 
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Latin upon the Greek text, previous to the discovery of the 
art of printing, and subsequent to it. 

The question respecting the early alteration of Greek by 
Latin MSS. has been a subject of much controversy and of 
much difference of opinion among scholars in Germany. 
Wetstein and the elder Michaelis advanced the charge with 
yreat zeal and ability. It was first repelled by Semler, and 
subsequently by Griesbach, Woide, and the younger Michaelis. 
We have no Greek MSS. extant of earlier origin than the 
sixth century, and it is no difficult matter to trace the influ- 
ence of the Latin even upon the most valuable of these. 
Wetstein says that the Greek text of the Codex Alexandrinus 
was altered to conform it to the one called the Old Italic. The 
Codices Barberini, Boernerianus, and Bezz, allof great value, 
bear evident traces of corruption from this source. Erasmus 
says, that in acouncil held at Florence in 1439, for the purpose 
of uniting the Greek and the Latin churches, a resolution was 
formed that the Greeks should alter their MSS. by the Latin.* 

Now, if the critic could not lay his finger upon a single pas- 
sage thus perverted, yet there is such a probability of it, arising 
from the circumstances of the ease, as amounts not only to 
certainty, but to necessity. We have mentioned the undue 
reverence, which, in early as well as in later centuries, was 
attached to the Latin, in preference to the Greek text. As 
many early Greek MSS. were notoriously imperfect, their de- 
fects would most naturally be supplied by their owners from the 
revered Vulgate. But whatever may be the decision in rela- 
tion to this first part of our question, when we come to the 
printed copies of the New Testament, we have indisputable 
facts to show that the Greek text was influenced by the Vul- 
gate. The first printed edition of the New ‘Testament in 
Greek was completed in 1514. It formed a part of the 
Polyglot, published by Cardinal Ximenes at Complutum in 
Spain, which was printed in the lJast-mentioned year, though 
Pope Leo X. did not give it his apostolical sanction until 1520, 
and it was not publicly distributed until 1522. Previous to 
this date Erasmus had published three editions of his New 
Testament. 

Wetstein brought and sustained the charge of corruption in 
the Greek text of the Complutum Polyglot. Goezet+ wrote 











# Erasmus, 5th edit. of the New Test. Capita Argumentorum, &e. 
+t Goeze, Defence of the Complut. Bible. 
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a treatise to repel it, principally with the intent to support the 
genuineness of the text in 1 John v.7. In the preface to the 
Complutum Old Testament occurs this remarkable illustration. 
‘“‘We have placed the Latin translation of Jerome between 
the Hebrew and the Greek, as if between the Synagogue and 
the Eastern Church ; like the two robbers upon either side, and 
Jesus, i. e. the Roman or Latin Church inthe midst.”? Goeze 
endeavours to apply the denomination of robbers to the Jewish 
synagogue and the Greek Church, rather than to the Hebrew 
and Greek texts. Bishop Marsh, who examined the Complu- 
tum edition with care, gives it as his opinion on the charge 
brought against its editors, “that an general it is not true. For, 
though in some single passages they follow the Vulgate in 
opposition to all the Greek MSS., there are more than two hun- 
dred passages in the Catholic Epistles in which the Complutum 
Greek and Vulgate texts differ.”* Charity, therefore, will 
make us very willing to free its editors from the charge of wil- 
fully corrupting their w ork, while we maintain that their cher- 
ished opinions at times interfered with their duty. 

Thirteen editions were printed from the Greek text of the 
Complutum edition, at Antwerp, Geneva, and Mayntz.+ Eras- 
mus had published editions of the New Testament in Greek in 
1516, —19, -22 —27, and -35. There can be no question 
but that he altered the Greek text from the Vulgate. Instances 
are specified { in which he even gave his own translation from 
the Latin, both when his Greek MSS. were defective, and when 
they were not. About twenty editions were printed in various 
places from the text of Erasmus. Inthe last two which he 
himself published, he made several alterations from the Com- 
plutum. 

The next Greek editor was Robert Stephens. His first edition, 
which was little more than a compilation from the Complu- 
tum and the fifth edition of Erasmus, was published at Paris in 
1546. ‘There were eight or more issues of this compilation pre- 
vious to1554. Theodore Beza, the next Greek editor, depended 
chiefly upon the labors of his predecessors. He amended 
Stephens’s text in about fifty places. An issue from his text, 
slightly amended, was published by Elzevir at Leyden in 1624, 
and this is the received text of the Greek Testament now in 
common use. 





* Notes to Michaelis, Vol. ii. p. 852. + Le Lane, Bibl. Sacra. 
{ Wetstein’s Prolegomena. 
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Thus we find that the Complutensian and Erasmian editions 
are the basis of our Greek text. It is a singular fact that, until 
the time of Wetstein’s copy in 1752, no edition of the Greek 
New Testament had been made entirely from Greek MSS. 
The Complutum, as we have already said, gave undue authori- 
ty to the Vulgate, and Erasmus, although he was aware of the 
injustice, was compelled by the prejudices of his time to do 
likewise.* 

It could not therefore be otherwise than that our received 
Greek text should have been influenced by the Vulgate. 
Numerous instances of this might be specified. We will refer 
to three, each of a different character, to one of which have 
been united very important consequences. 

In Luke ii. 22, the proper rendering of the Greek tod xade- 
giguov avtay, according to all the MSS. is, “when the days 
of their purification were fulfilled.” This includes the infant 
Jesus, as well as his mother Mary. But this reading, seeming 
to imply the want of perfect purity in the Saviour’s nature, was 
changed in the Vulgate by the substitution of aris, so as to 
refer the rite to Mary alone. ‘This alteration was made in 
the Greek from the Latin, and being perpetuated in our received 
text, we find it in our English Bibles. 

In John xviii. 15, by conforming the Greek to the Vulgate, 
a very expressive sentence has lost much of its significance, so 
that we have, ‘“‘ And Peter followed Jesus, and so did another 
disciple,’’ instead of, ‘‘ and so did the other disciple,” a phrase 
by which John commonly designates himself. 

Another alteration of the Greek by the Vulgate has intro- 
duced into our text the famous passage, 1 John v. 7, “ of the 
three heavenly witnesses.” ‘There is not a shadow of evidence 
for the genuineness of this verse. It is not found in any Greek 
manuscript, save in acopy which was written from the printed 
text of the Complutensian Polyglot. It never was quoted 
during six centuries in the Christian Church, to support the 
doctrine of the trinity, though the verses before and after it 
were frequently used for that purpose. It first appeared in 
Greek in the Complutensian Polyglot, on the authority of 
Thomas Aquinas. It probably came into the Latin text from 
a gloss in the margin upon the following verse. 











* See Bishop Bull’s Sermons, Vol. i. Serm. vi. Wetstein’s Proleg. p. 
126. Michaelis, Introduc. Lectures, Sect. xxxi. and Simon’s “ Histoire 
Critique.” 
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There is still another point in the different bearings of our 
subject which calls for our attention, namely, the use which 
has been made of the Vulgate in the formation of other receiv- 
ed versions. ‘The French, Italian, Spanish, and German 
Bibles which were published before the sixteenth century were 
wholly taken from the Latin.* Luther, while he translated 
from the Greek, made great use of the Vulgate, though Coler- 
idge has represented him “with sullen and angry hope reaching 
for his sworn enemy only when the original is absolutely unin- 
telligible.’ In England, Tyndale, Coverdale, and Rogers, 
and James’s translators were also evidently influenced more or 
less by the Vulgate, either directly, orthrough Wiclif and Luther. 

If any critical value is to be attached to the Vulgate, it is 
because it may contain some readings from the oldest Latin 
versions, from which, by careful criticism, may be deduced the 
readings of the most ancient Greek MSS. ‘There are certain- 
ly many erroneous renderings in the Vulgate itself, and in the 
Rhemish Testament, which tend to strengthen the perversions 
of the Church of Rome. For instance, John and Jesus are 
made to preach, not, “repent ye,” but, ‘do penance.”’ Matt. 
li. 28, iv. 17. We might cite numerous instances of a similar 
character. 

Besides these there are many variations from the Greek 
original, such as the following. 

Matt. xxviii. 1. ‘* And in the evening of the Sabbath which 
dawneth on the first of the Sabbath.” A very wretched trans- 
lation. 

Mark vii. 13. ‘Going out of the coasts of ‘Tyre, he came by 
Sidon, to the sea of Galilee.” This is founded upon an absurd 
various reading. 

Luke xi. 53. “The Pharisees began to stop his mouth about 
many things.”’ But by the true rendering, in our version, they 
did exactly the contrary. 

As it regards the common use of Christians, the Vulgate 
must be pronounced corrupt in many important passages. ‘The 
opinion so often advanced, that it is better to circulate an erro- 
neous copy of the Scriptures than none at all, does not recom- 
mend itself to us without some qualification. If there were 
no other objection to such a course, it is enough to say that it 
tends to perpetuate a great evil, and is in fact the principal bar 
to its removal. G. E. E. 











* Simon, Hist. Crit. des Vers., cap. 28, 40, 41. 
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Art. VII.— Nature. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1836. 
12mo. pp. 95. 


We find beautiful writing and sound philosophy in this little 
work; but the effect is injured by occasional vagueness of 
expression, and by a vein of mysticism, that pervades the writer’s 
whole course of thought. The highest praise that can be 
accorded to it, is, that it is a suggestive book, for no one can 
read it without tasking his faculties to the utmost, and relapsing 
into fits of severe meditation. But the effort of perusal is often 
painful, the thoughts excited are frequently bewildering, and 
the results to which they lead us, uncertain and obscure. The 
reader feels as in a disturbed dream, in which shows of surpassing 
beauty are around him, and he is conversant with disembodied 
spirits, yet all the time he is harassed by an uneasy sort of 
consciousness, that the whole combination of phenomena is 
fantastic and unreal. 

In point of taste in composition, some defects proceed from 
Over anxiety to avoid common errors. The writer aims at 
simplicity and directness, as the ancient philosopher aimed at 
humility, and showed his pride through the tatters of his cloak. 
He is in love with the Old Saxon idiom, yet there is a spice of 
affectation in his mode of using it. He is sometimes coarse 
and blunt, that he may avoid the imputation of sickly refinement, 
and writes bathos with malice prepense, because he abhors 
forced dignity and unnatural elevation. 

These are grave charges, but we make them advisedly, for 
the author knows better than to offend so openly against good 
taste, and, in many passages of great force and beauty of expres- 
sion, hes desrere that he can do better. The following sentences, 
taken almost at random, will show the nature of the defects 
alluded to. 


“Now many are thought not only unexplained but inexplicable, 
as language, sleep, dreams, beasts, sex.” —p. 7. 

« Standing on the bare ground, my head bathed by the blithe 
air, — and uplifted into infinite space,— all egotism vanishes. I 
become a transparent eyeball.’ —p. 13. 

‘Whilst we use this grand cipher to expedite the affairs of our 
pot and kettle, we feel that we have not put it to its use, neither 
are able.” 

“Therefore is Space, and therefore Time, that men may know 
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that things are not huddled and lumped, but sundered and indi- 
vidual.” — p. 48. 


‘*T expand and live in the warm day, like corn and melons.” — 
p. 73. 

The purpose of the book, so far as it may be said to have a 
purpose, is, to invite us to ‘the observation of nature, and to 
point out manifestations of spirit in material existences and 
external events. ‘The uses to which the outward world is 
subservient are divided into four classes, —Commodity, Beauty, 
Language, and Discipline. ‘These ends the writer considers as 
the final cause of every thing that exists, except the soul. To 
the consideration of each he allots a chapter, and displays, often 
with eloquence and a copious fund of illustration, the importance 
of the end, and the aptitude of the means provided for its attain- 
ment. In the latter part of the work, he seems disposed to 
neutralize the effect of the former, by adopting the Berkeleyan 
system, and denying the outward and real existence of that 
Nature, which be had just declared to be so subservient to man’s 
spiritual wants. Ofthe chapters on ‘‘Spirit” and ‘ Prospects,” 
with which the work concludes, we prefer not to attempt giving 
an account, until we can understand their meaning. 

From this sketch of the author’s plan, it would seem, that 
he had hardly aimed at originality. What novelty there is in 
the work, rises not from the choice or distribution of the subject, 
but from the manner of treatment. The author is not satisfied 
with that cautious philosophy which traces the indirect influ- 
ences of outward phenomena and physical laws on the individual 
mind, and contemplates the benevolence of the Deity in par- 
ticular instances of the adaptation and subserviency of matter to 
spirit. He contemplates the Universe from a higher point of 
view. Where others see only an analogy, he discerns a final 
cause. The fall of waters, the germination of seeds, the alternate 
growth and decay of organized forms, were not originally designed 
to answer the wants of our physical constitution, but to acquaint 
us with the laws of mind, and to serve our intellectual and moral 
advancement. ‘The powers of Nature have been forced into 
the service of man. The pressure of the atmosphere, the 
expansive force of steam, the gravity of falling bodies, are our 
ministers, and do our bidding i in levelling the earth, in changing 
a wilderness into a habitable city, and in fashioning raw materials 
into products available for the gratification of sense and the 
protection of body. Yet these ends are only of secondary 
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importance to the great purpose for which these forces were 
created and made subject to human power. Spiritual laws are 
typified in these natural facts, and are made evident in the 
whole material constitution of things. Man must study matter, 
that he may become acquainted with his own soul. 


‘‘All the facts in natural history, taken by themselves, have no 
value, but are barren like a single sex. But marry it to human 
history, and it is full of life. Whole Floras, all Linneus’ and 
Buffon’s volumes, are but dry catalogues of facts; but the most 
trivial of these facts, the habit of a plant, the organs, or work, or 
noise of an insect, applied to the illustration of a fact in intellectual 
philosophy, or in any way associated to human nature, affects us in 
the most lively and agreeable manner. ‘The seed of a plant, — to 
what affecting analogies in the nature of man, is that little fruit 
made use of, in all discourse, up to the voice of Paul, who calls the 
human corpse a seed, —‘It is sown a natural body; it is raised a 
spiritual body.’ The motion of the earth round its axis, and round 
the sun, makes the day, and the year. ‘These are certain amounts 
of brute light and heat. But is there no intent of an analogy 
between man’s life and the seasons? And do the seasons gain no 
grandeur or pathos from that analogy? The instincts of the ant 
are very unimportant considered as the ant’s; but the moment a ray 
of relation is seen to extend from it to man, and the little drudge is 
seen to be a monitor, a little body with a mighty heart, then all its 
habits, even that said to be recently observed, that it never sleeps, 
become sublime.” — pp. 35, '36. 


Thus far, whatever we may think of the truth and soberness 
of the writer’s views, he is at least intelligible. But his ima- 
gination now takes a higher flight, and the bewildered reader 
strives in vain through the cloud-capt phraseology to catch a 
glimpse of more awful truths. Who will be the Q&dipus to 
solve the following enigmas? 


“This relation between the mind and matter is not fancied by 
some poet, but stands in the will of God, and so is free to be known 
by all men. It appears to men, or it does not appear. When in 
fortunate hours we ponder this miracle, the wise man doubts, if, at 
all other times, he is not blind and deaf; 

‘Can these things be, 


And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder?’ 


for the universe becomes transparent, and the light of higher laws 
than its own shines through it. It is the standing problem which 
has exercised the wonder and the study of every fine genius since 
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the world began; from the era of the Egyptians and the Brahmins, 
to that of Pythagoras, of Plato, of Bacon, of Leibnitz, of Sweden- 
borg. There sits the Sphinx at the road-side, and from age to age, 
as each prophet comes by, he tries his fortune at reading her riddle. 
There seems to be a necessity in spirit to manifest itself in matérial 
forms; and day and night, river and storm, beast and bird, acid 
and alkali, preéxist in necessary Ideas in the mind of God, and are 
what they are by virtue of preceding affections, in the world of spirit. 
A fact is the end or last issue of spirit. The visible creation is 
the terminus or the circumference of the invisible world. ‘ Material 
objects,’ said a French philosopher, ‘ are necessarily kinds of scoria@ 
of the substantial thoughts of the Creator, which must always pre- 
serve an exact relation to their first origin; in other words, visible 
nature must have a spiritual and moral side.’ ”’ — pp. 43, 44. 


In the chapter on ‘ Discipline,” the lessons of Nature are 


enforced with great energy and directness. Man is not so 
constitutionally active, but that he must receive repeated mo- 
nitions to labor, or the powers of body and mind will rust and 
decay. Wants and cravings are imposed upon him, some of 
which his very physical constitution imperatively requires to be 
satisfied, and immediate stinging pain is the punishment of 
neglect. Once gratified, they recur, and provision must again 
be made. To the knowledge of higher wants he arrives by 
more extended observation and by every advance in knowledge. 
Thus, the thirst for truth is insatiable, and increases from grati- 
fication. Nature entices us to toil, by offering to gratify the lust 
for power, and subjecting herself to our dominion. She assumes 
the harness, and allows us to guide the reins, that she may carry 
us onward. An exact correspondence exists between the con- 
stitution of the soul and of the universe. ‘The love of beauty, 
of dominion, of comfort, find their appropriate food in the various 
relations of things, that first called these passions into being, or 
at least first made us conscious of their existence. Variegated 
colors, brilliant appearances, curious forms, call us away from 
the chamber and the couch, that we may walk abroad and 
admire. The desire of fame and the social instinct are adapted 
to each other. Either principle alone would be inefficient and 
useless. United, they are continually pressing us to action. 
Industry is the great lesson of life, and the universe is the 
teacher. 

But man is not only an active, but a moral being. The 
constitution of society, the relations which connect him with his 
fellows, are his instructers in virtue. A hermitage is no school 
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of morals, and were man a hermit from his birth, the terms 
right and wrong with him would have but an imperfect and 
narrow application. ‘The moral teachings of nature, under- 
standing by the term all that is distinct from spirit, are auxiliary, 
but insufficient. Mind must act upon mind. Man must stand 
in need of his fellow, before he can learn to love him. ‘The 
mother, indeed, may love her child, before the infant is able to 
pay the first instalment of its debt to her, “risu cognoscere 
matrem.” But the feeling is instinctive, and as such, is not a 
subject of moral approbation, any more than when it exists in 
the brute. With this limitation, we accept the following remarks 
from the book before us. 


“It has already been illustrated, in treating of the significance 
of material things, that every natural process is but a version of a 
moral sentence. ‘The moral law lies at the centre of nature, and 
radiates to the circumference. It is the pith and marrow of every 
substance, every relation, and every process. All things with which 
we deal, preach to us. What is a farm but a mute gospel? The 
chaff and the wheat, weeds and plants, blight, rain, insects, sun, — 
it is a sacred emblem from the first furrow of spring to the last stack 
which the snow of winter overtakes in the fields. But the sailor, 
the shepherd, the miner, the merchant, in their several resorts, have 
each an experience precisely parallel and leading to the same con- 
clusions. Because all organizations are radically alike. Nor can 
it be doubted that this moral sentiment which thus scents the air, 
and grows in the grain, and impregnates the waters of the world, is 
caught by man, and sinks into his soul. The moral influence of 
nature upon every individual is that amount of truth which it illus- 
trates to him. Whocan estimate this? Whocan guess how much 
firmness the sea-beaten rock has taught the fisherman? how much 
tranquillity has been reflected to man from the azure sky, over 
whose unspotted deeps the winds for evermore drive flocks of stormy 
clouds, and leave no wrinkle or stain? how much industry and 
providence and affection we have caught from the pantomime of 
brutes? What a searching preacher of self-command is the varying 
phenomenon of health!’ — pp. 53, 54. 


Having thus considered the uses of the material world, its 
adaptation to man’s physical wants, to his love of beauty, and 
his moral sense, the author turns and aims a back blow at the 
universe, which he has been leading us to admire and love. 
The heavens are rolled together like a scroll, the solid earth 
cracks beneath our feet, 


‘* Wide wilderness and mountain, rock and sea, 
Peopled with busy transitory groups,”’ 
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are shadows, and exist only in mind. Matter is nothing, spirit 
is all. Man is alone in the vast inane with his God. 

We have no quarrel with Idealism. Philosophers may form 
what dreams they choose, provided their speculations affect 
favorably their own faith and practice, and can never, from their 
very nature, command the belief, or bewilder the understanding 
of the mass of mankind. But we do protest against the implied 
assertion of the idealist, that the vulgar entertain opinions less 
philosophically just than his own. In the pride of opinion, he 
has overrated his own success, which at the utmost amounts 
only to this, that he has shown the inconclusiveness of the 
arguments commonly adduced to prove the outward and inde- 
pendent existence of matter. But he has brought no positive 
arguments to disprove the existence of any thing exterior to 
mind. He has not shown, that the common opinion involves 
any repugnancy or inconsistency in itself. ‘The bridge on which 
we relied for support may be broken down, but we are not 
whelmed in the waters beneath. The belief still exists, and its 
universality is a fact for which the idealist cannot account. ‘This 
fact puts the burden of proof upon him, and it is a load which 
he cannot support. ‘The infant forms this belief before it quits 
its mother’s arms. It has existed in every age, as a postulate 
for the exercise of many affections and emotions, that form a 
part of the primitive constitution of mind. Nay, the philosopher 
himself, ‘when he mingles with the crowd, must be content to 
comply with common opinions, to speak as custom dictates, and 
to forget, as well as he can, the doubts and the doctrines which 
reason perhaps permits, which speculation loves, and which 
solitude encourages.”’ 

On reviewing what we have already said of this singular work, 
the criticism appears to be couched in contradictory terms; we 
can only allege in excuse the fact, that the book is a contradic- 
tion in itself. A fair notice of it would be in the vein of honest 
Touchstone’s commentary on a shepherd’s life. ‘Truly, shep- 
herd, in respect of itself, it is a good life; but in respect that it 
isa shepherd’s life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, 
I like it very well; but in respect that it is private, it is a very 
vile life. As it is a spare life, look you, it fits my humor 
well; but as there is no more plenty in it, it goes much against 
my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shepherd? m: 

“But enough of the work itself; it belongs to a class, and may 
be considered as the latest representative of that class. 
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Within a short period, a new school of philosophy has 
appeared, the adherents of which have dignified it with the 
title of ‘Transcendentalism. In its essential features, it is a 
revival of the Old Platonic school. It rejects the aid of obser- 
vation, and will not trust to experiment. ‘The Baconian mode 
of discovery is regarded as obsolete; induction is a slow and 
tedious process, and the results are uncertain and imperfect. 
General truths are to be attained without the previous exam- 
ination of particulars, and by the aid of a higher power than the 
understanding. ‘I'he hand-lamp of logic” is to be broken, for 
the truths which are fe/t are more satisfactory and certain than 
those which are proved. The sphere of intuition is enlarged, 
and made to comprehend not only mathematical axioms, but 
the most abstruse and elevated propositions respecting the being 
and destiny of man. Pure intelligence usurps the place of 
humble research. Hidden meanings, glimpses of spiritual and 
everlasting truth are found, where former observers sought only 
for natural facts. ‘The observation of sensible phenomena can 
lead only to the discovery of insulated, partial, and relative laws; 
but the consideration of the same phenomena, in a typical point 
of view, may lead us to infinite and absolute truth,—to a 
knowledge of the reality of things. 

As the object and method of philosophizing are thus altered, 
it is obvious that language also must be modified, and made to 
subserve other purposes than those for which it was originally 
designed. ‘Transcendental philosophy took its rise in Germany, 
and the language of that country, from the unbounded power 
which it affords of composition and derivation from native roots, 
is well adapted to express results that are at once novel and 
vague. Hence the mysticism and over refinement, which char- 
acterize the German school of philosophy, art, and criticism. 
Our own tongue is more limited and inflexible. It must be 
enriched by copious importations from the German and Greek, 
before it can answer the ends of the modern school. And this 
has been done to such an extent, that could one of the worthies 
of old English literature rise from his grave, he would hardly be 
able to recognise his native tongue. 

Among other innovations in speech made by writers of the 
Transcendental school, we may instance the formation of a large 
class of abstract nouns from adjectives, —a peculiarity as con- 
sonant with the genius of the German language, as it is foreign 

to the nature of our own. Thus we now speak of the Infinite, 
VOL. XXI. —3dD S. VOL, III. NO. III. 48 
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the Beautiful, the Unconscious, the Just, and the True. A 
new class of verbs also has been formed from the same or similar 
roots, such as individualize, materialize, externize, &c. For 
instances of new and awkward compounds, take the following; 
instreaming,, adolescent, symbolism, unconditioned, theosophists, 
enternecive. 

We deprecate the introduction of a new class of philosophical 
terms, as it encourages tyros to prate foolishly and flippantly 
about matters, which they can neither master nor comprehend. 
Once let a peculiar diction gain footing in philosophy, as it has 
already done in poetry, and we shall have as great a cloud of 
pretenders and sciolists in the former, as already exercise our 
patience in the latter. Nonsense cannot be concealed in plain 
and sober prose. It stands conspicuous in its jejuneness and 
sterility. But by ringing the changes on the poetical vocabulary, 
a mirage of meaning is produced, and the mass of readers are 
cheated into the belief that the author says something. So is 
there reason to fear that a great portion of modern metaphysics 
and what is termed esthetic criticism, is made up of “words, 
words,” and very awkward and affected words too. ‘Translate 
a passage of such writing into English, and it will be found to 
transcend both reason and common sense. 

We speak generally. ‘T’o many writers of the New School 
we confess our obligation for new and valuable hints, expressed 
in energetic though affected language. But their influence is 
most pernicious. Writers, who cannot fathom their depth of 
thought, will imitate their darkness of language; and instead of 
comparing truths and testing propositions, readers must busy 
themselves in hunting after meaning, and investigating the 
significancy of terms. 

It would avail but little, perhaps, with some ‘Transcendent- 
alists to assert, that the deepest minds have ever been the 
clearest, and to quote the example of Locke and Bacon, as of 
men who could treat the most abstruse subjects in the most 
familiar and intelligible terms. If in their modesty they did not 
rank themselves above such names as these, they would probably 
allege the different nature of their tasks, and attribute the diffi- 
culty of communication to daring originality in the choice of ends 
and means. But it is evident that novelty both of plan and 
execution, though it may retard progress, ought not to vitiate 
results. We do not complain of the New School for doing little, 
but for doing nothing in a satisfactory manner; for boasting of 
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progress, when they cannot show clear evidence of having 
advanced a step. We cannot believe, that there is a large 
class of truths, which in their very nature are incomprehen- 
sible to the greater part of mankind. Of course, we speak 
not of the multitude, whose incapacity results from ignorance 
and the want of experience in thinking. But the Trenscen- 
dentalists more than insinuate, that the majority of educated and 
reflecting men are possessed of minds so unlike their own, that 
they doubt their power of constructing a bridge which may 
serve for the transmission of ideas to persons so little fitted to 
receive them. What a frivolous excuse for being unintelligible 
is this! ‘There is an essential unity in Truth, in the means of 
research, and in the vehicle of communication. There is but 
one philosophy, though there are many theories; and but one 
mode of expressing thought, (namely, by symbols,) though 
there are many languages. Philosophy is the love of wisdom, 
and wisdom is the knowledge of things and their relations. ‘To 
perceive them at all is to perceive them clearly, and the per- 
ception cannot fail of being conveyed to others, except through 
a very school-boy’s ignorance of the force of terms. 

The alleged analogy between the new philosophy and the 
higher branches of mathematics, as respects the preparatory 
labor required for the study of either, rests upon forgetfulness 
of the essential difference between moral and demonstrative 
reasoning. One cannot read the “‘ Mecanique Celeste ”’ without 
a knowledge of geometry and the calculus. But the diffi- 
culty relates to the mode of proof, and results from the techni- 

cal nature of the reasoning process. ‘The several propositions, 
which are proved by La Place, admit of being enunciated in 
terms intelligible to the lowest capacity. A child may under- 
stand them, ‘though he knows nothing of the means by which 
they have been attained and shown to be true. But in moral 
reasoning, where there are few technicalities, and the conclu- 
sion is but a step from the premises, the obstructions to our 
progress arise from the mutability and ambiguity of terms. 
Obscurity of Janguage is not a defect merely in the mode of 
communication, but betrays a want of the power of reasoning. 
Words are not only the exponents, they are the substratum 
and essence of abstract thought. Mathematical propositions 
are like the rounds of a ladder placed against the side of a 
building; we must pass over each in succession, before attain- 
ing the summit. But in treating of moral subjects, the several 
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steps are like the rounds of the same ladder placed flat upon 
the earth; we can tread on any one, provided the foot-hold be 
sure, without touching the others. 

We are ashamed to labor this point. The analogy alluded 
to is so forced, that it can have deceived no one. If the par- 
tisans of the New School still insist upon it, let them manu- 
facture a treatise on the rudiments of Transcendentalism, that 
tyros may begin with the alphabet of the science, and toil 
slowly but surely up its cloud-capt heights. In this connex- 
ion a few homely remarks from the writings of a philosopher, 
who enjoyed some repute in his day, may not appear inappro- 
priate. ‘‘ Nevertheless, this artificial ignorance and learned 
gibberish prevailed mightily in these last ages, by the interest 
and artifice of those who found no easier way to that pitch of 
authority and dominion they have attained, than by amusing 
the men of business and ignorant with hard words, or employing 
the ingenious in intricate disputes about unintelligible terms, 
and holding them perpetually entangled in that endless laby- 
rinth. Besides, there is no such way to gain admittance, or 
give defence to strange and absurd doctrines, as to guard them 
round about with legions of obscure and undefined words ; 
which make these retreats more like the dens of robbers, or 
the holes of foxes, than the fortresses of fair warriors; which if 
it be hard to get them out of, it is not for the strength that is in 
them, but the briers and thorns, and the obscurity of the thick- 
ets they are beset with. For untruth being unacceptable to 
the mind of man, there is no other defence left for absurdity but 
obscurity.” * 

But we are not left to infer vagueness and incompleteness 
of thought from obscurity of language. The writers of whom 
we speak, openly avow their preference of such indistinct modes 
of reflection, and justify loose and rambling speculations, mys- 
tical forms of expression, and the utterance of truths that are 
but half perceived, on the same principle, it would seem, that 
influences the gambler, who expects by a number of random casts 
to obtain at last the desired combination. In this respect, the 
philosophy of the New School is well summed up by the writer 
before us in the following assertions ; “that a guess is often more 
fruitful than an indisputable affirmation, and that a dream may 
let us deeper into the secret of nature than a hundred concerted 





* Locke on the Cateenehdien Book iii. ‘thie 10, sect. 9. 
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experiments.” ‘Poetry comes nearer to vital truth than his- 
tory.” Why not follow the principle of the gambler entirely, 
by shaking a number of words in a hat, and then throwing them 
upon a table, in the hope that, after a number of trials, they 
may so arrange themselves as to express some novel and im- 
portant truth ? 


‘‘ Insanam vatem adspicies, que, rupe sub ima, 
Fata canit, foliisque notas et nomina mandat.” 


If it be urged, that vagueness is not inconsistent with reality 
and truth, we reply, that this assertion does not meet the 
point, nor resolve the difficulty. In the imperfect conceptions 
of man, mystery may envelope truth, but it does not constitute 
that truth, any more than the veil of the temple is in itself the 
‘“‘Holy of Holies.” Still less is there any necessary connexion 
between dimness and reality ; for truth, considered as the 
object of Divine contemplation, is light itself, and glimpses of 
the spiritual world are blinding to man, only because they dazzle 
with excessive brightness. We live in the twilight of knowl- 
edge, and though ignorant of the points of the compass, it 
argues nothing but blind perverseness, to turn to the darkest 
part of the horizon for the expected rising of the sun. 

We have a graver complaint to make of the spirit in which 
the disciples of the modern school have conducted their inqui- 
ries and answered their opponents. ‘It might seem incred- 
ible,” says Mackintosh, ‘if it were not established by the 
experience of all ages, that those who differ most from the 
opinions of their fellow men, are most confident of the truth of 
theirown.” Dogmatism and the spirit of innovation go hand 
in hand. And the reason is obvious, for there is no common 
ground on which the opponents can stand, and cultivate mutual 
good will in the partial unity of their interests and pursuits. 
Both the means and the ends, which other philosophers have 
proposed to themselves, are rejected by the new sect of hiero- 
phants. ‘They are among men, but not of men. From the 
heights of mystical speculation, they look down with a ludi- 
crous self-complacency and pity on the mass of mankind, on 
the ignorant and the educated, the learners and the teachers, 
and should any question the grounds on which such feelings rest, 
they are forthwith branded with the most opprobrious epithets, 
which the English or the Transcendental language can supply. It 
is not going too far tosay, that to the bitterness and scorn, with 
which Coleridge and some of his English adherents have replied 
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to modest doubts and fair arguments, no parallel can be found, 
save in the scholastic controversies of the Middle Ages. 

But the world has grown too old and too proud to be sent” 
to school again by any sect. It boasts of having accomplished 
something by the labor of ages, of having settled some princi- 
ples and ascertained some facts; and though it will thankfully 
accept any addition to its treasury, it will not regard as useless all 
its former stores, and begin the career of discovery anew. ‘The 
Transcendentalists have been unwise, therefore, in adopting an 
offensive tone in the outset, and promulgating new views of things 
in an overbearing and dictatorial manner. Dogmatists may be 
sincere, but they are not often successful. ‘Their manner cre- 
ates a disgust, which no acknowledged ardor in the pursuit of 
truth, no disinterestedness of purpose, no acuteness of inquiry 
can everremove. A sneer is unanswerable, but it is no argu- 
ment, and repels rather than persuades the modest i inquirer. 
To cavil at the understandings of those who complain of obscu- 
rity, is a poor mode of rebutting the charge, since the ignorant, 
the foolish, and the vain may on every occasion use the same 
plea with equal effect. The weapon is too common, and has 
been too much abused, to be any longer effective. ‘The affec- 
tation of distinguishing between esoteric and exoteric doctrines 
became obsolete centuries ago, and it is preposterous to attempt 
to revive it at the present day. 

We cannot better illustrate our meaning, than by quoting a 
passage written in a spirit directly opposite to that alluded to. 
It is taken from the writings of a man, whose name will never 
cease to be respected, till the maxim shall come ‘to be gener- 
ally received, that strong common sense is incompatible with 
philosophical genius. “To Mr. Coleridge, who doubts his own 
power of building a bridge by which his “ideas may pass into a 
mind so differently trained as mine, I venture to suggest, with 
that sense of his genius which nocircumstance has hindered me 
from seizing every fit occasion to manifest, that more of my 
early years were employed in contemplations of an abstract 
nature, than those of a majority of his readers; that there are 
not, even now, many of them less likely to be repelled from 
doctrines by singularity or uncouthness; more willing to allow 
that every system has caught an advantageous glimpse of some 
side or corner of the truth; more desirous of exhibiting this 
dispersion of the fragments of wisdom by attempts to translate 
the doctrines of one school into the language of another; who, 
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when he cannot discover a reason for an opinion, considers it as 
important to discover the causes of its adoption by the philos- 
opher; believing, in the most unfavorable cases, that one of the 
most arduous and useful researches of mental philosophy is to 
explore the subtile illusions, which enable great minds to satisfy 
themselves by mere words, before they deceive others by pay- 
ment in the same counterfeit coin. These habits, together with 
the natural influence of my age and avocations, lead me to 
suspect that in speculative philosophy I am nearer to indifference 
than an exclusive spirit. 1 hope, that it can neither be thought 
presumptuous nor offensive in me to doubt, whether the circum- 
stance of its being found difficult to convey a metaphysical 
doctrine to a person, who, at one part of his life made such 
studies his chief pursuit, may not imply either error in the 
opinion, or defect in the mode of communication.” * 

The distinguishing trait of the Transcendental philosophy, is 
the appeal which it makes from the authority of reason and 
argument to that of passion and feeling. We are aware, that 
the miserable sophistries of skepticism can in no way be so 
effectually exposed, as by a reference to the original, simple, 
and unadulterated impressions of mind. In one sense, the heart 
is wiser than the head; the child is the teacher of the man. A 
process of reasoning, which leads to a false result, is a mere 
logical puzzle, and so far from establishing that result, it only 
demonstrates the weakness of the reasoning faculty, that cannot 
discover the mistake, which, through the medium of a higher 
power, we know must exist. The foundations of moral “and 
religious truth are like the axioms on which the mathematician 
grounds his argument; if, either directly or by necessary infer- 
ence, conclusions are found to be at variance with these first 
principles, they are at once rejected as being demonstrably 
absurd. 

But some bounds must be set to the application of views like 
these. Postulates must not be confounded with axioms. He 
who mingles controverted propositions with essential truths, in 
a vain attempt to obtain the evidence of consciousness for each, 
corrupts, so far as in him lies, the fountain head of argument, 
and introduces confusion into the very elements of knowledge. 
The distinction, so much insisted on by the New School, between 
the Reason and the Understanding, if it mean any thing, must be 





* Mackintosh, Progress of Eth. Phil., p. 802. Amer. Ed. 
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coincident with that which exists between the mind’s active and 
creating power on the one side, and its passive and recipient fac- 
ulty on the other. If not so, —if the two faculties agree in being 
each perceptive of truth,—we ask, what difference in kind can 
there be between two classes of truths, that separate powers are 
necessary for their reception? In kind, we say; for that a variety 
in degree should require the exercise of different faculties, is as 
absurd to suppose, as that a man must have one eye to see a 
mountain, and another for a molehill. We know that we shall be 
asked, whether moral truth is recognised by the same exertion 
of mind that admits the demonstrations of the geometer; and we 
reply, that the question is not a pertinent one. Our assertion 
is, that the argument for the existence of a God, or the imma- 
teriality of the soul, is tested by the same power of mind that 
discovered and proved any proposition in Euclid. ‘The motive 
for supposing the existence of a mental faculty distinct from the 
Understanding, and which is denominated par excellence the 
Reason, seems to have been, to obtain evidence in favor of intu- 
itive truths, equal or superior to that which is afforded to another 
class of propositions by demonstration. It is a needless suppo- 
sition; for demonstration itself proceeds by intuition, the several 
steps being linked together by the immediate and necessary 
perception of their agreement with each other. 

The aim of the Transcendentalists is high. They profess 
to look not only beyond facts, but without the aid of facts, to 
principles. What is this but Plato’s doctrine of innate, eternal, 
and immutable ideas, on the consideration of which all science 
is founded? ‘Truly, the human mind advances but too often 
ina circle. ‘The New School has abandoned Bacon, only to go 
back and wander in the groves of the Academy, and to bewilder 
themselves with the dreams which first arose in the fervid ima- 
gination of the Greeks. Without questioning the desirableness 
of this end, of considering general truths without any previous 
examination of particulars, we may well doubt the power of 
modern philosophers to attain it. Again, they are busy in the 
inquiry (to adopt their own phraseology,) after the Real and 
the Absolute, as distinguished from the Apparent. Not to 
repeat the same doubt as to their success, we may at least 
request them to beware lest they strip Truth of its relation to 
Humanity, and thus deprive it of its usefulness. Granted that 
we are imprisoned in matter, why beat against the bars in a 
fruitless attempt to escape, when a little labor might convert 
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the prison to a palace, or at least render the confinement more 
endurable. ‘The frame of mind which longs after the forbidden 
fruit of knowledge in subjects placed beyond the reach of the 
human faculties, as it is surely indicative of a noble tempera- 
ment, may also, under peculiar circumstances, conduce to the 
happiness of the individual. But if too much indulged, there 
is danger lest it waste its energies in mystic and unprofitable 
dreams, and despondency result from frequent failures, till at 
last, disappointment darkens into despair. 

In offering these suggestions, we trust not to have appeared 
as arguing against a generous confidence in the power of the 
human intellect, and in the progress and efficacy of truth. 
There is a wide field still open for the exertion of mind, though 
we cease to agitate questions which have baffled the acute- 
ness, ingenuity, and skill of the philosophers of all time. But 
arrogance and self-sufficiency are no less absurd in philosophy, 
than criminal in morals; and we cannot but think, that these 
qualities are displayed by men who censure indiscriminately the 
objects which the wise and good have endeavoured to attain, and 
the means which they have employed in the pursuit. A fair 
and catholic spirit will ever incline to eclecticism in its inquiries 
and systems; while it is the mark of a narrow mind to consider 
novelty as a mark of truth, or to look upon the difficulties of a 
question as evincing the importance of its solution. ‘To regard 
Franklin as a greater name than that of Plato, might be unjust, 
were not the comparison itself fanciful and improper; but we 
may safely assert, that there are few, very few, who would not 
do better to look at the American rather than the Grecian sage, 
as their model of the philosophical character. 

F. B. 


Arr. VIIL.— Theological Aphorisms. 


Tue following article, which we have translated for the 
Examiner, is a selection from two articles, entitled ‘‘ Theologi- 
cal Aphorisms,” in a late volume of the “'Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken,” one of the most valuable journals now published 
in Germany, devoted to theological literature and science. It 
is from the pen of Professor Ullman, of the University of Halle, 
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a writer still young, but enjoying an enviable reputation for his 
soundness of mind and thorough and profound attainments. We 
present it to our readers as a specimen of the mode of thought 
which distinguishes a large and increasing school of modern 
German theologians. Its sobriety of discussion, its freedom 
from traditional prejudices, its calm and unpretending good 
sense, and its spirit of fervent piety, will recommend it, we 
think, to those who are interested in the improvement of the- 
ology, whether at home or abroad. It will be read with satis- 
faction, also, as a proof that the progress of inquiry in Germany 
has led only to a more hearty faith in the Christian revelation, 
while it has relieved it of many difficulties that have hitherto 
retarded its universal prevalence. The direction which is 
indicated in these “‘Aphorisms” of Professor Ullman, it will be 
perceived, is equally removed from the lifeless Supernaturalism 
of a past age, and from the shallow Rationalism with which 
later theologians have endeavoured to supplant it. It is essen- 
tially the same movement with that which*was commenced by 
Herder, continued by Schleiermacher and De Wette, and which 
is now sustained by a powerful host of the most active intellects 
among the scholars of Germany, and which will terminate, we 
cannot doubt, in the production of a higher life, of more con- 
summate beauty, and of more divine energy, in religion, theol- 
ogy, and society. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE TO A 
THEOLOGIAN. 


Ir has indeed been said by eminent teachers of the church 
in every age, in the greatest variety of forms,—but it needs 
always to be repeated, because notwithstanding its simpleness, 
it is always forgotten, —that the science of divine things essen- 
tially depends on the disposition ; that the true theologian comes 
only from the motherly bosom of a sound and genuine piety. 
We must indeed know what is divine, in order to love it; but 
it is quite as certain also, that we must love it, in order truly to 
know it. One is the condition of the other. They both go 
hand in hand. He who is incapable of enthusiasm for the 
Pure and the Lofty, whose heart cannot be filled with the 
Greatest, great as it may be, —he may, perhaps, possess the 
most excellent gifts for other departments of life and science, 
but, it is clear, that he was not born for a theologian. The 
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theologian, unless he remains in the outworks of his science, 
has to do with the most sublime objects; and how can a degraded 
soul, dead to impressions from the Elevated and the Eternal, be 
happy in the contemplation of divine things? In like manner, 
we need to be reminded, and, at the present day, every thing 
points us tothe fact, that the establishment of a correct relation 
between science and life is a paramount want of the times. 
Theology is studied far too much from books, and far too little 
from life. Books, certainly, are not to be held in light esteem ; 

and we are not speaking to those who are too fond of their 
ease to use them; but we must needs look through books into 
life, and into the depths of our own soul. Our science essen- 
tially consists in going to the bottom of the great religious 
manifestations of past ages as well as the present, and of the 
facts of our own consciousness, with a free, open, and penetrating 
spirit; it is a thoughtful observation of the developement of 
religious life, a science of experience. Men may quarrel with 
the word expertence as they will; it has a good foundation in 
theology, and will always retain its pleasant tone. ‘The ablest 
theologians of all ages, —our Luther, with his oratzo, tentatvo, 
meditatto, especially included, — have never lost sight of the 
need of an inward, vital experience of religious and moral truths. 
He who has never felt the influence of religion on the heart, 
how is it possible that he should know or say any thing correctly 
with regard to it? All the truths pertaining to piety and to life 
may be laid down in the Bible, and in a thousand other books; 
they may be exhibited in the most impressive facts ; but they 
will exist in vain for us, unless they have been transformed into 
living convictions and “inward realities. Only what is present 
in the spiritual life, can become a complete conception, a full 
and living idea, a true inward possession; all the rest is dead 
abstraction, external notices, and foreign good. It is true, 
indeed, that enormous mischief may be occasioned by that 
which we call experience ; and many strange and wild notions 
have been brought forward under this name; but what wise 
man‘will refrain from the true use of any thing, on account of its 
possible abuse? Have not men made a wrong use even of 
Reason, and of the appeal to its decisions? But if experience 
be united with a sound, legitimate, and thorough-going reflec- 
tion, if it be not embraced merely in isolated and personal 
relations, but is always combined with the universal develope- 
ment of the religious life in history, with the experience of the 
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Christian world as a whole; then, surely, it ought not to be 
rejected ; then, it is not merely great and excellent in itself, 
but the only true and living ground on which all genuine the- 
ology rests. History and Tife from without, but, at the same 
time, the depths of our own heart and spirit from within, — and 
the former only when they are reflected with brightness and 
purity in the latter, — are the exhaustless and ergluring fountains 
of the theologian ; and, ‘‘ Ere thou goest further,” may we call 
to every one, with the poet, ‘go back into thyself.” 


CRITICISM. 


Criticism is an element which no science can dispense with, 
and certainly not theology ; but two things, however, are requi- 
site for criticism to assume its appropriate place in this depart- 
ment. It must be exercised in the right sense, and it must not 
be merely negative in its character. ‘The same freedom, 
acuteness, and impartiality which are demanded in the critical 
treatment of other writings, should be applied to the historical 
investigation of the sacred records, and to the judgment of their 
contents; but the critic should never forget this one fact, which 
is indeed involved in the very nature of the case, that they are 
holy writings with which he is here employed. He who is not 
and cannot be possessed with the feeling that he here enters 
into a sanctuary, into the halls of a solemn temple, is as little 
fitted to be a judge of such subjects, as that man is to pronounce 
an opinion in matters of architecture, who can enter one of the 
sublime cathedrals of a past age, with no impression on his soul 
of the Extraordinary, the Vast, the Holy. The understanding, 
at such a moment, can retain its most transparent clearness, can 
assert all its valid rights; and it ought todo so. Was Géthe’s 
understanding injured, because he was transported with the 
Minster of Strassburg? Or Herder’s, because he was excited 
and enraptured by the Great and Beautiful in every form? But 
he who confines himself merely to the operations of the under- 
standing, and has no sense for any thing higher, in the investiga- 
tion and judgment of such memorials, will alw ays lose something 
essential, of which the ground and kernel are the most elevated 
thoughts and truths. Connected with this, is the demand that 
criticism, in every department of theology, should not be merely 
negative, but, in accordance with its nature, should also tend 
to recognise, to build up, and to sustain. ‘T’o discover a chasm, 
a defect, a spot, is not difficult; a minute, analytic, fault-finding 
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criticism can be carried on with small understanding and very 
superficial knowledge ; we find such critics in every walk of 
life, who, in the most beautiful exhibitions, the most profound 
and expressive works of art, seize upon the imperfection of 
some petty detail, and thus deprive themselves of the enjoyment 
of the whole; the same judges are to be met with also in the 
theological sciences, in exegesis, in ecclesiastical history, in the 
judgment of systems and modes of thought. ‘They pursue a 
task as pitiable as it is unsatisfactory. The true business of the 
critic is to pass a judgment, no less profound than comprehensive, 
upon the subject of his examination ; to proceed in this with 
an art, that has become practical skill, and, as it were, con- 
verted into flesh and blood; above all, he is called upon to 
understand a living, spiritual work, in its whole significance, 
with respect to its essence and form, and to bring it forth from 
its central point, to clear and perfect intuition by~ himself - 
others; and in order to comprehend any subject in all i 
compass and depth, there is needed a mind of a kindred isin 
and one capable of self-abandonment ; he may then attempt to 
pass his own independent judgment, to estimate the object of 
inquiry from his own point of view ; he may place his own re- 
flection in the true relation, for comparison, with that which he 
is to judge; and this becomes still more difficult, because it is 
necessary, relatively atleast, to pass beyond the object which 
is given. But in all respects, it is evident, that a genuine crit- 
icism,— a criticism not merely censorious, skeptical, and inclined 
to minute analysis, but that which is truly observant, creative, 
and reconciling, is one of the most important tasks in which a 
theologian can engage. 


THE IDEA OF REVELATION. 


Tue idea of revelation is most intimately connected with the 
essence of religion. Religion wishes to be vot merely an 
hy pothesis concerning God, but a certainty of God; but this 
it can be only when it is also a certainty from God, w hen we do 
not merely form thoughts and opinions for ourselves concerning 
God, but God gives himself to be known by us. We can only 
know that Spirit, which comes forth from itself, which com- 
municates, reveals itself; and it lies also in the essence of 
Spirit, as of a living being, actually to manifest, to impart ne yea 
so that it can be known. But Spirit can ‘be revealed j 
works, words, and acts, — for we distinguish acts as the swale 
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diate, highest, and most complete expression of personality, 
from works, regarded more as subsisting by themselves and 
separate from personality. Creation, in the first place, is an 
expression of the Divine Spirit, the sublime production of 
Omnipotence ; but nature, though endowed with life, is yet a 
mute revelation, a silent imitation of the Divine, & copy of 
divine thoughts, ‘but in which they are at the same time veiled. 
Nature does not speak of God ; she awakens only a presenti- 
ment of him, she points him out only to the heart which 
already bears a consciousness of the Divine within itself. As 
we are not satisfied when the human soul is revealed to us 
merely through the eye, the countenance, and the form, as we 
always desire that a man should speak to us, in order that we 
may truly see him; so it does not satisfy us that God should 
only cast a glance upon us from the stars of heaven, from the 
flowers of the earth, and from all the magnificence of creation ; 
we still long for something more, — we wish to hear his word, so 
that the significance of nature may dawn upon us. ‘The word 
is a more animated and intelligible, a more sublime expression 
of spirit, than the mute work; and if God would permit him- 
self not only to be sought but found, he must needs manifest 
himself through the word. Hence the immeasurable impor- 
tance of the word for the religious life, which is acknowledged 
by almost every religion. ‘The word is the expression of the 
divine as well as of the human spirit; and it is only when our 
secret presentiment of God is met by the word, that it is ele- 
vated to the rank of distinct knowledge. ‘The word of God is 
uttered in every human spirit; but it must also be brought to 
understanding, to ful] consciousness ; and even when this is 
done, the consciousness of the Divine is again clouded by sin 
and the manifold darkness and deception, which are combined 
with it. ‘The revelation of God in the soul is always circum- 
stanced like the soul itself; it passes through an impure, varia- 
ble element, and hence is itself disturbed, fluctuating, and i 
perfect. On this account it is needed that men should rise up, 
who, filled with a higher and purer spirit, first discover the true 
word for the idea of God that slumbers in the heart, and speak 
forth that which lies unconsciously in the depths of the spirit ; 
but who then also, when a moral depravation has taken place, 
renovate the religious life, and so utter the word of God, that 
it becomes a true and firmer standard of the knowledge of 
God than the comparatively impure consciousness of sinful 
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man. Such speakers, aroused by the Deity, were the hol 
men of the ancient covenant, above all the prophets. But the 
word of God, which even they spake, was yet imperfect; it 
came to them from without, in moments of higher inspiration, 
in images and visions, from special divine teaching, and for the 
purpose of individual divine missions. 

It was not so with Christ. ‘The word of God came not to 
him from without, for specific purposes, in individual teachings, 
and by peculiar impulses. He was himself the word of God. 
In him it dwelt, as the living fulness of the divine power and 
wisdom, by which all things have their existence, and from 
him, it went forth, without his being in an extraordinary con- 
dition, as the natural, necessary expression of his essential 
character. But the manifestation of Christ became the per- 
fect revelation of the Divine only by the fact that action was 
added tothe word. ‘The word ever belongs, for the most part, 
to one side of the spiritual life, namely, to knowledge and 
perception ; it principally comprehends doctrine in itself; but 
religion is not merely knowledge, it is essentially life, it belongs 
to the whole sphere of the spirit. If, then, the religious con- 
dition of humanity was to be thoroughly improved and renovated, 
if the Divine was to be exhibited before man, for his personal 
appropriation, this could not be effected by doctrine alone, it 
must, at the same time, be accomplished by that which is a still 
more perfect expression of the Spirit, by Divine Action, or by 
a series of Divine acts, in the whole manifestation of a life. 
This is the essential element in the revelation of God through 
Christ. It is the original exhibition of a divine life, through 
the creative power of which, a new life, consecrated to God, 
is produced in humanity. The works of Christ are an expres- 
sion of divine truth and love, they bear the seal of divine per- 
fection. His whole life is one great, connected divine act, 
crowned by his death, as the completion of divine love. If a 
God, who is love and truth, would perfectly reveal himself, he 
must needs reveal himself, not only in the boundless grandeur 
and beauty of the universe, but in the sublimity and loveliness 
of a perfectly moral and holy existence, not only in a true and 
profound doctrine, but in a life, in which world-redeeming love 
was always identical with world-redeeming truth, in which 
doctrine was everywhere action, and every action a divine 
doctrine. Thus is the whole manifestation of Christ, and above 
all his death an act of God, by which God calls us to himself, 
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with greater power than by a word, and draws us with more 
tenderness than by the fairest work of creation. In Christ we 
look upon God with unveiled face, as God looks upon us with 
the full glance of grace and love. 


THE PROGRESS OF TRUTH. 


TruTH in and for itself, as it exists in the divine mind, is 
eternal ; but for the human race it is progressive, always de- 
veloping itself in a purer and higher form. Even in revelation, 
it is not presented in the fixed and unchangeable form of a 
precise theoretical system ; but as a spirit which is to be real- 
ized in humanity, a principle to be gradually unfolded. The 
eternal, the immutable substance of all knowledge of truth, is 
established by the Deity himself; but its realization within the 
limits of time is intrusted to the activity of the human mind. 
In this respect, every age has its peculiar call, a specific com- 
mission, and hence certain distinct rights. It can never be 
the problem of one generation, merely to re-produce in itself 
the ideas and convictions of another, any more than we can 
require of one individual, that he should be another rather than 
himself; and even if the old is brought again upon the stage, 
it must always appear in a new form, and inspired with fresh 
life, or it can have no actual significance. In fact, every indi- 
vidual person, but much more a whole race, notwithstanding all 
historical connexions, has the need of being developed from 
within, of moving according to his own spiritual laws and 
wants, and of thus attaining strength and satisfaction in his 
spiritual being. ‘This demand, which is made also on the 
present theological generation, would fail of being met, the 
generation would show itself unworthy of its place in the de- 
velopement of the whole, if it absolutely persisted in any 
theological tradition, any hereditary scientific or ecclesiastical 
result ; hence also, if it desired to perpetuate the existing form 
of Supernaturalism or Rationalism, though perhaps with certain 
modifications and improvements in individual details. They, 
who with honest convictions cannot; pass beyond these forms, 
must of course abide in them ; but the whole grand develope- 
ment of the age and of society cannot remain banished within 
their limits. ‘Theology and the church in general must escape 
from these distractions, and create for themselves a new and 
more appropriate form. We cannot again go back to the 
old in its ancient shape; a dress, which the spirit has once laid 
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aside, it assumes no more; it is inexhaustible in the creation of 
new forms ; but it accomplishes this, as human spirit, only from 
materials that are already given, in historical continuity, — not 
bringing forth an absolutely new production, but building on a 
certain established ground-work. Our problem then can be 
only to appropriate to ourselves from the old that which has 
been tested and found genuine, and with these materials to 
carry up a fresh structure in a more beautiful and imposing 
style. No individual, certainly, will complete this. The 
building will not arise by a single blow. But it is not a work 
which we are first called upon to begin; it has already been 
commenced. Every theological science exhibits proofs of this 
regeneration ; from year to year, new productions are brought 
out, alive with a deeper Christian spirit, but without prejudice 
to earnestness and strength of inquiry; and as soon as sincere 
love and a holy enthusiasm become more prevalent, these living 
stones will be joined together, with still more glorious beauty 
and harmony, for a magnificent temple of Christian science. 


USES OF CONTROVERSY. 


THERE are often moments in which theologians of the 
present day may feel a yearning after that ancient Past, (though, 
in other respects, less attractive) when unity and firmness pre- 
vailed in the church, under a traditionary and rigidly exclusive 
system ; and although subordinate points of difference excited 

contention and doubt, yet those which involved the very exis- 
tence of Christianity, the whole compass of the religious life, 
were not made a question. But such yearning, were we dis- 
posed to yield to it, would be effeminate and idle; division, 
when it has once entered into the spiritual life, can be avoided 
by no one; we must either be overwhelmed by it, or pass 
through it to higher peace. Even controversy has something 
elevating and delightful, and is indispensable in the develope- 
ment of the whole ; only it is not properly engaged in for its 
own sake, it serves for the education and strengthening of the 
spirit, and should lead to a determinate end, to true union. 
War is only for the sake of peace. Every spiritual contest of 
humanity has also always laid down a result, whether the points 
at issue have been confirmed in decided opposition, or a third 
product, higher than either, has been the fruit of the struggle. 
The former has usually been the case in ecclesiastical, the 
latter, in theological combats. There, separation has taken 
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place, and the parties have filed off from each other as distinct 
confessions ; here the parties contend together in one and the 
same community, until a new party is elaborated by their con- 
flict. We are now in the midst of such a war of mind; we 
evidently live in an age of crisis and transition, though perhaps 
approaching to its close. ‘The results are not yet brought to 
light, but they cannot fail, they are even now beginning, to 
make their appearance. Only one of two things is before us. 
We must proceed either to what is better or worse. Either a 
time of scientific, moral, and religious laxity and corruption 
must follow ; or our age is in preparation for a new birth of 
religion, theology, and the church; it stands nearly in the same 
relation to the future, as the fifteenth century did to the 
Reformation. ‘The first is not probable, in an age, in which, 
amidst much degeneracy that we do not conceal from ourselves, 
a new religious spirit, especially among the German people, is 
evidently poured forth, in which a greater moral earnestness 
has been restored, and afresh and vigorous life been developed 
in every department of science. All this must be suddenly 
broken up, before we can actually suffer the ruin which is 
predicted to us by many. On the contrary, the lamentations 
of those who think that humanity or science is on the decline, 
because their system is thrown into the shade, must appear 
ludicrous to the unprejudiced observer. Reason and science 
are not bound up in the conceptions of the eighteenth century ; 
and if there are men at the present time who do not possess 
much mind and vigor of thought, and hence would fain repress 
a powerful intellectual developement, we need not be surprised ; 
it has never been otherwise; but they can avail nothing against 
the extraordinary movement and activity of mind, which are 
found in almost every department of society and knowledge, 
on a larger and more comprehensive scale than has hardly ever 
been the case before. ‘This, taken in connexion with the 
awakened religious interest already alluded to, clearly indicates 
a progress to what is better ; and faith also rejoices in this more 
cheerful view of the future, and cannot renounce the convic- 
tion, that the course of history is ordered by God, who will 
bear on his truth through every conflict to victory. At the right 
time, then, the right men will not be wanting, who will renew 
the covenant between faith and science, in a still more success- 
ful manner, than is possible in this period of transition; who, 
with an energy like that of the old Reformers, will establish a 
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new creation in the church, and introduce as a universal result, 
that which is only striven after, by our yet distracted age, — 
the victory of pure, Apostolic Christianity, but placed on a 
firmer basis, and born to a higher life, in the spirit of deep and 
genuine science. ‘Then, if there be need of a prominent indi- 
vidual instrument, another Luther will arise, who, nourished in 
the motherly bosom of a sincere piety, and fed with the very 
marrow of science, will reconcile faith with speculation, theol- 
ogy with the church, and install them in their true position, in 
society and life. 


CONFLICT OF OPINIONS. 


Tue clergyman, as indeed every one, who would act upon 
the heart, must possess a firm stand-point ; he must have a de- 
cided character and aim at a decided object; he must speak 
to others with a consciousness, it is true, of human weakness 
and imperfection, but, at the same time, with the secure repose 
of inward certainty. ‘This demand, at the present moment, 
will be so modified, that a man should either avoid involving 
himself in the divisions and struggles of the age, or else must 
have labored his way through them to inward unity and to 
higher peace. If he has not shared in the conflict of opinions, 
he has then preserved the full simplicity of Christian faith, and 
by means of this unclouded and child-like piety, he is capable 
of producing a great effect, especially on hearts equally pure 
and simple with his own; but there can be only few, particu- 
larly in our relations in Germany, who through the whole course 
of a university education, are able to preserve themselves in 
this condition of religious and theological innocence; nay, 
amiable as we may deem this child-like sense in laymen and 
women, we ought not even to wish it in a theologian, who is to 
grow up in the assaults, and commotions, and storms of our 
present spiritual life. Of him, we should rather demand the 
contrary, that he should have pressed through the divisions of 
the age, that he have survived the critical period of inward 
experience, that he have raised doubts and also solved them, 
that he have rescued for himself, from the war of systems and 
opinions, a treasure of holy and indestructible truth, which 
may form the very spring of his life, the priceless diamond of 
Christianity, purified and strengthened in the fire of severe 
and earnest inquiry. But ill does it stand with him, if he 
is yet engaged in conflict himself, if the rent of the world’s 
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history goes also through his soul ; he is there an avjg diprzos, 
torn asunder in the interior of his being; and since he finds 
himself still in uncertainty, he has not the fixed stand-point, 
which alone enables one to act decidedly on others, and to 


gather them around a common and living centre. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF DISTINCT EXPRESSION. 


Whoever is in the habit of reading theological writings, 
particularly those designed for the public at large, will not be 
able to suppress a great many wishes, with regard to language 
and style. First of all, he would make the most natural de- 
mand, that every one should have some definite meaning in 
what he writes. But what if we could take all men who write, 
at their word? I venture to say, that among twenty, who use 
the word “mystical,” there are not five, who have a clear and 
philosophical conception of its meaning, and one which will 
bear the test of history. How much party clamor on all sides 
would be removed at once, if every writer would make use only 
of those expressions, which are founded on a fixed, precise, and 
distinct idea! As soon as we circulate in theology too much 
small coin, and pieces that are worn smooth, we must take up 
with phrases that are current, but past service, indefinite, with- 
out character or value. But when all shall endeavour in 
earnest, to give only a faithful copy in words, of the essential 
nature of the subject in hand, or at least, of the true and com- 
plete import of what they think and feel, we may then expect 
ereater freshness, reality, and life, in theological language and 
ideas. ‘The subjective truth would lead us to a greater degree 
of objective truth. Another canker on our theology is the 
ambiguity and incompleteness of expression, of which many 
avail themselves, in order to say one thing to the simple, and 
suggest another to be inferred by the wise, in order privily to 
insinuate the new under the garb of the old, and in suspicious 
cases to get clear of difficulty. This was never done by the 
open-hearted Reformers ; this was scorned by the straight- 
forward Luther. Least of all does such a masquerade dress 
become their admirers; poorly does it sit upon us Germans, 
whose plain and honest language, by its very nature, rebels 
against such abuse. T*inally, we should always speak on the 
loftiest subjects, in the most dignified and graceful style. We 
do not ask for pomp or affectation ; simplicity will always 
remain the chief sign and ornament of truth,— above all, of 
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religious truth ; but this need not prevent us from summoning 
every thing, in order to represent the Christian spirit in the 
greatest purity and beauty of expression, and thus with two- 
fold energy, before men. ‘The True produces a double effect, 
as the Beautiful; nay, in our dainty times, it can hardly act at 
all, but in union with beauty. The most perfect and imperish- 
able production is brought forth, when,the truth and profound- 
ness of the Christian spirit are combined with the masterly 
strength and dignity of a classical style. 


THE INFLUENCE OF INDIVIDUALS. 


Let every one do what he can; let him seek with humble- 
ness of mind, and witha pure love of truth; and if he has found 
its living image, let him guard it, with fidelity and gratitude, 
within his heart. Let every one also defend what he recog- 
nises as the inmost need of his life and the salvation of human- 
ity, with decision and firmness, even to his last breath. But 
let no one suppose that he is essential to the victory of truth, 
Jet no one boast of his own person. No individual is of so 
much consequence, that the truth can be brought to recognition 
by none but himself; Divine providence always finds its in- 
struments, whether these individuals or others. Men have died, 
on whom. thousands looked, as the champions of truth and 
right ; a chasm seemed made in humanity, and the spirit itself 
to go down to the grave ; the waves of time broke over them, 
but truth was not buried i in the stream, her spirit continued to 
hover over the waters. Least of all, does truth need force; 
she is not in alliance with the sword. She cannot be obtained 
forthis. ‘The mightiest powers of earth are shattered; thrones 
sink and states fall : but truth falls not and dies not; she has a 
guardian sovereign, whose sceptre is never broken. Amid the 
ruins of all earthly things, she pursues unseen her silent path, 
but known and felt by the souls which thirst for her. As such 
truth, which has stood fast and still stands fast, in all changes of 
persons, of systems, and of kingdoms, Christianity has main- 
tained its ground in the history of the world. The undying 
spirit of the gospel has broken through centuries, and has 
always raised up its own defenders. ‘The Apostles, the great 
teachers of the church, the Reformers, have passed into the 
grave ; but their spirit is revived in a thousand others, and 
transmitted, in its vital power, from generation to generation. 
Doubts threaten to undermine Christianity; human wisdom 
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would suppress it; narrow-minded dogmatism slay it; a ser- 
vice of ceremony degrade it to a religion of sense. Not only 
much has threatened it, much also has injured it ; but we ought 
not to be anxious on that account. Christian truth yet hovers, 
in unapproachable loftiness and purity, over the endeavours of 
men. God is with it, and the human soul needs it. When 
we should the least believe it, it revives and grows young 
again, like the eagle; while the old forms die out, new crea- 
tions of the spirit appear, and the Ancient and Everlasting is 
again presented in the freshness and beauty of renovated youth. 
G. R. 








NOTICES AND INTELLIGENCE. 


The Poor Rich Man, and the Rich Poor Man. By the Author 
of “‘ Hope Leslie,” ‘‘The Linwoods,” &c. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1836. pp. 186.— We cannot allow this little book 
to pass without emphatically calling to it the attention of our 
readers. It is one of those rare productions of wisdom and genius 
which none can read without delight, and which are adapted to 
leave deep impressions of duty. If we dared to allude to so trite 
a saying as that which sets ballad-making above law-making, we 
would say that the writer of works like this, and its twin-sister, 
‘* Home,” has the character and fortunes of this nation more at her 
disposal than any of the ambitious politicians in the land. We 
look far more to the operation of strong principle and persuasive 
truth, wrought quietly into the heart, and formed silently into habit, 
for the safety and progress of society, than to any action of govern- 
ment, or other external institution. Let our families be well ordered, 
let love and rectitude rule in social intercourse and common affairs, 
and all will be well. Let domestic economy be perfect, and polit- 
ical economy will take care of itself. The world has no more 
efficient friends than they who devote the powers of a sagacious 
and cultivated mind to teaching the people, and leading them to 
the ways of industry, order, and piety. Precisely of this class is 
the author of the little work before us. She has a clear perception 
of what the people need, a keen feeling of the errors which prevail 
in our social order, a perfect understanding of the remedies which 
are demanded, a hearty longing for the best pattern, and an ex- 
quisite tact in setting forth, in a graphic, attractive, and convincing 
form, the truths which she wishes to convey. There is a charm 
about her lessons which makes it pleasant to listen to her, and a 
persuasion in her voice which converts her listeners into disciples. 
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The motto on the title-page describes the subject which forms 
the moral of the book; ‘‘ There is that maketh rich, yet hath 
nothing : there is that maketh himself poor, yet hath oreat riches.”’ 
Upon this pregnant text there probably was never a ‘finer sermon 
preached than in this narrative. Never was more convincingly set 
before us the great truth of the utter worthlessness of mere wealth, 
and the despicable meanness of a man who lives only to be rich; 
— seldom so beautifully described the honor and satisfaction which 
attend the state of contented and industrious poverty. ‘The thought- 
ful of all ages have known this, the moralists of all sects have 
taught it, the preachers of Christianity have set it forth in the strong 
language of the inspired volume, and in their earnest reasonings 
about happiness and virtue. Yet the world has still gone on in 
error, men have lived for wealth as the supreme good, and now, in 
the very light of this improved century, when knowledge is more 
widely spread, and religion more truly and generally honored than 
in any previous age, and the true sources of happiness more univer- 
sally understood ; in this age and this country, there seems to be 
almost a new and yet more insane developement of the thirst for ac- 
quisition, and a most inordinate value set upon that external advan- 
tage which mere money can give. It is impossible to look upon 
society, and see how extensively the grossest errors prevail on this 
subject, how arts, letters, and even religion are sacrificed to the 
love of gain, and not be impressed with a profound sadness at the 
prospect of the world. It requires a strong faith in the final tri- 
umph of principle, and a recollection of all that is admirable in the 
action of the times and promising in our own institutions, to restore 
the mind to its cheerfulness. The prodigious efforts which are 
now made by the benevolent and wise in behalf of mankind, are 
retarded by nothing so much as this prevailing worldliness, and can 
have their full effect only when it is removed. In vain do we make 
progress in civilization and refinement, in political wisdom and 
social enjoyment, while we allow the luxury and pomp which 
wealth introduces, to rear unreasonable barriers, and make hateful 
distinctions, and decoy a large portion of society away from those 
higher pursuits which are the true dignity and only certain strength 
of man. 

While all reflecting persons are looking on this state of things 
with apprehensive forebodings, our author’s spirit is stirred within 
her, and she speaks ; —not in the formal harangue of the pulpit, 
not in the stately treatise, drawing conclusions from remote prem- 
ises and cunningly threading a maze of philosophical deduction, 
but she speaks to the people themselves, in their own language, 
appealing to their own good sense, to their own observation and 
experience. She paints the truth in characters that live and move, 
draws scenes which they acknowledge to be natural and real, and 
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makes them to decide by their own conviction, that the wealth 
which is to satisfy, consists not in riches, but in character, and 
may be found abundantly where the world gives least. 

When the divine Teacher was asked, Who is my neighbour? he 
set before the inquirer a picture of a wounded traveller, relieved by 
a stranger and enemy, while a Levite and a priest of his own nation 
passed him by in neglect. No dissertation on brotherly love could 
have wrought conviction so effectually as this group of four char- 
acters, connected in so striking a narrative. And so, parva com- 
ponere magnis, no treatise on wealth and poverty could so power- 
fully set forth the true doctrine on these most important topics, as 
is done in this long parable in which is answered the question, 
Who is the rich man ? 

We cannot recite the story here ; it is given in the briefest space 
in the book itself, which contains materials which might easily be 
extended to two large volumes, and yet are so skilfully managed 
that nothing seems to be wanting to the vividness and completeness 
of the picture. We wish we had room for a specimen or two of the 
manner in which single scenes are made to do the work of long 
discussions ; as in the ninth chapter, where the author gives us a 
peep into the rich poor man’s house. But the work is, or ought to 
be, in everybody’s hands. We hope it will be followed by the his- 
tory of Mr. Beckwith, the rich rich man, into whose house and heart 
we are slightly introduced in the sixteenth chapter, and whose 
whole system of life we desire to have depicted for the emulation 
of our prosperous citizens. If not this, we shall look earnestly for 
other works of this class from the same hand, and shail expect 
that those who have the means, and understand their value, will 
see to it that they are extensively circulated. 





A Historical View of the Council of Nice, with a Translation 
of Documents. By the Rev. Isaac Boyie, A. M. Boston. 1836. 
Svo. pp. 62.— This sketch of the History of the Council of Nice 
was prepared as a sort of appendix to the second edition of Cruse’s 
Translation of Eusebius recently issued ; but for the convenience of 
those who might desire it in a separate form, some additional 
copies have been struck off, and are offered for sale. It has the 
merit of conciseness and impartiality, and is written in a style 
of easy narration, without affectation or pedantry. It is not 
encumbered with tedious details, yet is sufficiently minute, we 
suppose, to satisfy the general reader. At the end, Mr. Boyle 
subjoins an argument for the truth of the doctrine of the trinity, 
derived from the fact, that the council asserts, as he expresses it, 
‘our Saviour’s true and proper divinity.” Were we to attempt 
to argue the point with Mr. Boyle, which we have no intention 
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of doing at present, we should object, that the council does not 
assert our Saviour’s divinity in the sense in which modern Trinita- 
rians understand the term; that it does not, for example, assert the 
numerical identity of the Son with the Father, but only a sort of 
generic sameness, homogeneousness, we believe, is Professor Stu- 
art’s word, the Son being divine because begotten of divine, as 
man is human, because begotten of human. This appears from the 
express testimony of both Eusebius, and Athanasius (with Trini- 
tarians, a less suspicious authority), and from the face of the 
Nicene creed itself, and is a point, we believe, now generally 
conceded by the learned in these matters. With regard to the 
Spirit, it is still worse. 

The Historical View is accompanied by several brief documents 
relating to the origin of the Arian controversy, and the proceed- 
ings of the council,—as a Letter of Alexander of Alexandria, 
whose rashness provoked the dispute ;— the Letter of Constantine 
to Alexander and Arius, in which he treats the whole controversy 
as a frivolous and silly affair, (for which the Orthodox have never 
forgiven him,) and urges the combatants to lay aside their weapons 
and be friends, notwithstanding some differences of opinion, 
which, he says, are unavoidable, ‘‘ since all men have not the same 
understanding of every thing, ‘the same turn of mind, and mode 
of thinking.” But the Imperial convert knew little of the perti- 
nacity of theologians, and his advice was thrown away. The 
Letter of Constantine is followed by one of Arius, the great cham- 
pion of mental freedom in an age of growing bigotry and exclu- 
siveness. This is addressed to his friend Eusebius of Nicomedia, 
from whom the Arians took the name of Eusebians. Then follows 
a letter of the Jatter, to Pamphilus of Tyre; and next, Eusebius 
Pamphilus’s Apologetic Letter to his people from Nice; then two 
Letters of the Emperor, written after the council had broken up, 
and which show that, however his understanding may have been 
enlightened, he had lost something of his good temper and charity 
by contact with his theologians, for they breathe, the former of 
them especially, a fierce and denunciatory spirit we do not discover 
in his epistle to Alexander and Arius, written before the council. 
These are among the principal original documents from which we 
derive our knowledge of that tyrannical council, which aimed a 
deadly blow at religious freedom, and prepared the way for all the 
miseries entailed on the world, by the creed-making and creed- 
imposing spirit. We are glad, however, to have them in a dress 
which renders them accessible to the English reader. 

Mr. Boyle’s version is easy and classical, and is among the very 
best specimens of translation of old theological writings which 
have fallen under our eye. We cannot say as much for Mr. 
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Cruse’s translation, which, though in the main accurate, as far as 
the sense is concerned, is bald, hard, and dry.* 


Discourses on the Philosophy of Religion, addressed to Doubters 
who wish to believe. By Georce Riretey. Boston: James 
Munroe & Company. 1836. 8vo. pp. 80.— Whoever is deterred 
from looking into these discourses, under an impression that they 
must be dry, abstract, and metaphysical, because ‘‘ on the phileso- 
phy of religion,” will be misled by the title-page. They contain a 
remarkably plain and practical exposition of the spiritual nature 
and life of man, considered in connexion with the Christian 
revelation; the whole being adapted, as well by the clearness of 
the method as by the simplicity of the language, to purposes of 
popular instruction. The author’s main object is to bring into 
stronger light, than preachers usually do, the coincidence of Chris- 
tianity with the higher nature of man, and to find in this fact an 
argument for the truth of Christianity more likely to avail with a 
portion, at least, of that class of ‘‘ doubters who wish to believe,” 
than the common historical argument. The discourses, five in 
number, were written and preached, we are told, nearly two years 
ago, in the usual course of professional labor. ‘The reason of their 
publication at this moment is thus stated in the Preface: 


“T have been thought by some esteemed friends to have exhibited 
views in a recent number of one of our theological journals,} that are 
liable to many serious objections. I fear also that 1 may have uncon- 
sciously given pain to some devout and timid minds, who think that 
discussions of this nature serve only to unsettle the foundations of 
Christian faith. I have the most heartfelt sympathy with such minds. 
I would sooner never speak again, than do aught which tends to 
cloud the blessed light of a serene and confiding piety. It was my 
purpose, in the discussion alluded to, to suggest a mode of considering 
the evidences of Christianity which should free it from certain difficul- 
ties under which it has been thought to labor. No one who has read 
my article understandingly can suppose that I intended to cast any 
doubt on the reality of the Christian miracles,— or that I doubted them 
myself. I do not. Their certainty being once established, by what I 
deem the only valid proof, they are no less holy and precious to me 
than to others. 

“The fears which are entertained by many, who are not theologians 
by profession, with regard to the effect of free discussion, often arises 
from the want of an intelligent and vigorous faith. They dread lest 
the progress of inquiry should bring to light some hidden defect in the 

rounds of our religion. They are, in fact, doubters, though they 
now it not. They wish to believe. They cannot bear to hear a word 





* For some notice of Mr. Cruse’s version, see Ch. Exam. Vol. XIIL, N.S., 


p- 313. ; 
“+ Christian Examiner for Nov. 1836. Review of Martineau’s Lectures.” 
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said which implies that any cherished view is wrong. But this arises 
from a lurking suspicion that there is something unsound in the fabric 
of their faith. To such minds these discourses are addressed. I would 
frankly point out to them the principles on which my own faith is built ; 
and I cannot but hope that theirs will gain strength by the exposition. 
The interests of speculative science and of practical piety appear to 
me so intimately blended, that it would cause me deep sorrow to think 
that I had laid a rude hand on either. WhatI have recently pub- 
lished explains the negative side of my faith. I here give the positive ; 
and one should read both the statements in connexion, in order to per- 
ceive the complete whole in which I venture to think my views exist 1n 
my own mind.” 


The reader can hardly fail of being both pleased and instructed 
by the perusal of these discourses ; but he must not expect, in com- 
positions of this nature, to meet with many single passages which 
will strike him as particularly original or felicitous. ‘The whole, 
however, may be confidently referred to as one of_the happiest 
among the many indications we have had of late, of a disposition 
to introduce a higher tone of spirituality into the preaching of 
Unitarians. 


A Good Life, extracted from “The True Plan of a Living Tem- 
ple, or Man considered in his proper Relation to the ordinary Occu- 
pations and Pursuits of Life. By the Author of ‘ The Morning and 
Evening Sacrifice,’ &c. With an Introductory Essay by Joun 
Brazer. Boston: Joseph Dowe. 1836. 16mo. pp. liii. and 216.— 
This is a useful and seasonable publication. It is almost a literal 
reprint of the Fourth Part of “The True Plan of a Living 'Tem- 
ple”; making, however, a complete whole by itself. After the 
full, able, and discriminating review of the entire work given by 
the editor of the reprint before us in this Journal, (Numbers for 
May and July of the present year,) it would be superfluous and 
presumptuous to speak of the author’s general merits. The par- 
ticular object of that portion of the work, with which the public 
are here favored, is to lead men to set a juster estimate on the 
duties of common life, especially on those which pertain to the 
particular station, no matter how exalted or how humble, in which 
the individual finds himself placed in the present condition of 
things. For this purpose, after an appropriate and valuable Intro- 
duction by the editor, we have first, a Description of a Well-Spent 
Day, then the Social Relations, then General Aspects of Life, 
and lastly, Estimates of Life considered in itself, and as the Dawn- 
ing of an Eternal Day. The author is understood to be of Ortho- 
dox connexions; nevertheless there is nothing for which his 
writings are more remarkable than the liberal, philosophical, and 
truly Christian spirit by whichthey are pervaded. Even his great 
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faults in style, diffuseness and repetition, do not so much mar that 
part of his treatise here given, which contains the practical appli- 
cation of his principles, and in which of course discrimination, 
minuteness, and particularity can hardly be carried to excess. It 
makes a neat volume, so far as outward appearance goes; and can 
be recommended, in other respects, without reserve as a sort of 
manual Whole Duty of Man, to be put into the hands of persons 
of all descriptions. 


New Publications.— We are under great obligations to Mr. 
Greenwood for the first American Edition of Maundrell’s Journey 
from Aleppo to Jerusalem, at Easter, A. D. 1697. To which is 
added an Account of the Author's Journey to the Banks of the 
Euphrates at Beer, and to the Country of Mesopotamia. (Boston: 
S. G. Simpkins. 1836. 16mo. pp. 271.) It is a reprint, in a 
neat and cheap form, of the fourth edition, published at Perth, 
Scotland, in the year 1800, the errors of that copy being corrected 
by careful reference to one of the first edition printed at Oxford, 
1703. The Rev. Walter Colton, a chaplain in the U. S. Navy, 
has sent out a lively and agreeable volume of Travels, under the 
title of a ‘‘ Visit to Constantinople and Athens.’’ (New York: 
Leavitt, Lord, & Co. 1826. 12mo. pp. 348.) Mr. John Frost, a 
distinguished teacher in Philadelphia, has published a History of the . 
United States, for the Use of Schools and Academies. With Thirty 
Engravings; (Boston: Charles J. Hendee. 1836. 12mo. pp. 461.) 
which seems to be every thing, both as regards literary and me- 
chanical execution, that is required in such a manual. <A work of 
singular merits has just appeared under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Stationers’ Company, The Young Lady’s Friend. By a Lady. 
Boston: 1836. 12mo. pp. 432. We hope to notice it more 
particularly in our next Number. 

Two theological works have just been issued from the press, of 
a character to cause some sensation, of which we shall take occa- 
sion to speak hereafter. Remarks on the Four Gospels. By W. 
H. Furness. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 1836. 
12mo. pp. 340. New Views of Christianity, Society, and the 
Church. By O. A. Brownson. Boston: James Munroe & Com- 
pany. 1836. 12mo. pp. 116. 

Among the works announced as on the eve of publication we 
notice the Memoirs of the late Rev. Bernard Whitman. 
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extract from his Sermon on return- 
ing from the West, 277 — his death 
and character, 280--an obituary 
notice of him, 284-- his Report on 
the State of Schools, ib. — part of 


his discourse on atheism, 286-—— on 
C. C. Emerson, 290. 


H. 


Henry’s translation of Cousin, 33. 
I, 


Indians, treatment of, by Plymouth 
Settlers, 70. 

Inspiration, not the same thing with 
infallibility, 241 — biblical notion of 
inspiration, 244-— natural inspira- 
tion, 245— the Apostles were su- 
pernaturally inspired, 246. 


J. 


Jenkins, the Rev. Dr., his Vindication, 
reviewed, 187—charges brought 
by him against Mr. Barnes, 189 — 
these charges supported by him at 
length, 191 et seq. 

Josephus, notices of, 172. 


L. 


Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul, 


noticed, 269. 
Linberg’s translation of Cousin, 33. 


M. 


Maroncelli’s Additions to Memoirs of 
Pellico, reviewed, 325— notice of 
his philosophy, 331. 

Martineau’s Rationale of Religious 
Enquiry, reviewed, 225-- state of 
theological learning in England, 
226 — Christ inspired, but not his 
Apostles, 230 — Catholic infallibili- 
ty, 231 — uses of the Bible, 232 -- 
use of reason in its interpretation, 
234 — manifestations of God in 
nature, 236 — moral influence of 
Christianity, 238 — his views of in- 
spiration disputed, 241— and also 
his views of miracles as evidence 
of truth, 247. 

Ministry for the Poor, article on, 335 
et seq. — foundation of, 336 — idea 
of, 337 -- form of, 339 — its relation 
to the regular ministry, 340 — its 
action, J41—danger of, 346 — 
preaching to children, 349 -—— hope 
of this ministry, 353. 
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Miracles, Dewey’s Lecture on, 99 — 
the presumption against miracles 
examined, 2b.— the argument in 
“ Essays on the Pursuit of Truth” 
for the incredibility of miracles, ex- 
posed, 100—the presumption for 
miracles, 102—a miracle defined, 
103 — miracles involved in every 
branch of Christian evidence, 106 
the subject to be approached in the 
purest spirit of philosophy, 109 — 
miracles as connected with the 
question of experience, 111 —an- 
tecedent probability of a revelation, 
115 — miracles the only proof of a 
revelation, 118—an examination 
of Mr. Martineau’s view of mira- 
cles, 247 — miracles do not compose 
the essence of the Christian reve- 
lation, 248 —- not essential to pro- 
duce conviction of its truth, 249 — 
not well to rest a system of spirit- 
ual truth on sensible miracles, 231 
— how the Christian miracles are 
to be regarded, 252, 

Moses, character and _ institutions 
of, article on, 1 et seg. — reasons 
why the first settlers in New Eng- 
land adopted his laws, 7b. — his 
early history and preparatory edu- 
cation, 3 — his personal character, 
6—fundamental principles of his 
government, 8 — his militia system 
and war laws, 10 — promotes equal- 
ity of condition among the people, 
1l1—his union of the tribes re- 
sembles in many respects the union 
of these States, 13 — foresaw and 
provided for the monarchy, 16— 
causes of the failure of his institu- 
tions, 19. 

Murch’s History of the Presbyterian 
and General Baptist Churches, 
noticed, 271. 

Music, church, article on, 254— its 
objects, 255 — what its style should 
be, 258 — what should be the char- 
acter of the hymns, 261. 


N. 


Nature, reviewed, 371 — analysis of 
the work, 372— idealists, 376— 
a representative of transcendental- 
ism, 377 — obscurity of the school 
rebuked, 378—their dogmatism, 
381. 
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Nature, the origin of our belief in, 
47 — the grandest of miracles, 109 
— nature and revelation, 389. 


O. 
Orthodoxy in England, state of, 135. 
a 


Pellico, Silvio, Memoirs of, reviewed, 
325 — their charm, ib. — important 
lessons taught by them, 327 — the 
power of the affections, 329— the 
hope of Italy, 333. 

Personality of the Word of God. See 
Word of God. 

Philo, notices of, 165. 

Philosophy, state of, in this country, 
34—in France, 36— general 
views of the history of, 57. 

Plymouth, Thacher’s history of, re- 
viewed, 65—remarkable in the 
annals of the country, 68— Stan- 
dish’s treatment of the Indians, 
io ama of the forefathers, 

Poor, Ministry for. See Ministry for 
the Poor. 

Poor Rich Man and Rich Poor Man, 
noticed, 398. 

Poyen’s translation of the Report on 
Magnetism, noticed, 134. 

Prince, Rev. Dr., Mr. Upham’s Fune- 
ral Discourse on, reviewed, 178 — 
the principal incidents in his life, 
179-—his mechanical genius, 180 
— his character as a minister and 
Christian, 183—singeular coinci- 
dences recorded of, 185. 


R. 


Religious experience, importance of, 
to a theologian, 386. 

Rhemish Testament, 366. 

Ripley’s Discourses on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion, noticed, 402. 


Ss. 


Sartor Resartus, reviewed, 74 — no- 
tices of the writer, 76 — merits and 
defects of the work,77 — on ghosts, 
82-— on fashionable novels, 83. 

Schools, elementary, in Bengal, 22 — 
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English schools there, 30 — state 
of, in this country, 284. 

Sects and Sectarism, article on, 291 
—interest in sectarian theology 
abating, 294—-sects may exist 
without sectarism, 296 — sects 
sometimes originate in a love of 
truth, 297 — sometimes in attempts 
to promote moral reform, 299 — 
sometimes in differences of consti- 
tution and education, 300 —sects 
are necessary to union, 302— ten- 
dency of benevolent associations 
to _— union, 303 — influence 
of laymen, 304. 

Sparks’s Library of American Biog- 
raphy, noticed, 119. 


» A 


Thacher’s History of Plymouth, re- 
viewed, 65. 

Theological Aphorisms, Ullman’s, a 
cianalalliens of, 385 — importance of 
religious experience to a theologi- 
an, 386—criticism, 388— nature 
and revelation, 389— progress of 
truth, 392-—-uses of controversy, 
393— conflict of opinions, 395 — 
importance of distinct expression, 
396 --- influence of individuals, 397. 


Index. 


Transcendentalism, article on, 371 — 
its characteristics, 377 —its obscuri- 
ty of language and thought, 378 
ot dogmatism and assurance, 
381. 


U. 


Uliman’s Theological Aphorisms, 
translation of, 385. 

Unitarian Hymn Book, notice of, 270. 

Universities, state of, in this country, 
216. 

Upham’s Funeral Discourse on Dr. 
Prince, noticed, 178. 


V. 
See Catholic Bibles. 
W. 


Walsh’s Didactics, noticed, 268. 

Way todo Good. See Abbott. Gen- 
eral remarks on, 320. 

Word of God, Personality of, article 
on the, 85 et seq. — often personi- 
fied, 86 — use of the term in the 
proem of John, 89—the divinity 
that dwelt in Christ was the Father, 
93 — importance of the subject, 98. 


Vulgate. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT in the Common Version, conform- 


ed to Griesbach’s standard Greek text. Third Edition. 12mo. 


A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS, on the Plan proposed 
by Lanr Carpenter, LL. D. 


THE TEACHER’S GIFT TO HIS PUPILS, 
WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, (Second Edition.) 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL SINGING-BOOK ; to which are added 
a few Moral Songs. By Georce Kinesitey. Approved by the Boston 
Sunday-School Society. 1 vol. 16mo. 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF THE 


HEBREW PROPHETS, 


Arranged in chronological order. Vol. I.—containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah. 
By GEORGE R. NOYES. 


The Book of Job and the Psalms have also been translated by Mr. Noyes, and 
published. The estimation in which these translations are held, may be ascer- 
tained in some degree from the following extracts : — 

“‘ No translation has appeared in England since that of Isaiah by Lowth, which 
can sustain a comparison with that of the book of Job, by Mr. Noyes. With some 
slight exceptions, this latter is very much what we coula wish itto be.” — Spirit of 
the Pilgrims. 

“ We cordially welcome this book of Psalms in its new and inviting form. It was 
with satisfaction we heard of Mr. Noyes’s undertaking ; one of the most useful and 
important, as well as responsible, in which a scholar and a theologian can engage. 
The religious public are already indebted to his labors for the Translation of Job. 
Those of our readers, — and we hope they are not few, — who are familiar with that 
excellent work, will already have anticipated benefit and gratification from this. 
And though it was not to be expected, that so much was to be done, because there 
was not so much needed, for the improvement of a devotional work, like the Psalms, 
as for the obscure and diflicult book of Job, yetevery intelligent reader will perceive 
in this the sa.ne fidelity, good judgment, and taste, which so highly recommended 
his former translation.” — Christian Register. 

These works have also been very favorably noticed in the Worth American 
Review, Christian Examiner, N. Y. American, Philadelphia National Gazetle, 
and numerous other periodicals and books. 


CHEAP AND SPLENDID FAMILY BIBLE, 
WITHOUT NOTE OR COMMENT ; 
In two vols. Imperial Octavo. 


The publisher believes he can say with confidence, that this is one of the 
most elegant and accurate editions of the Holy Scriptures, that have appeared 
in any country. 

_ The paper is of extra quality, the type large and very clear; and yet from 
its being in two octavo volumes, it is perfectly convenient for use. It has all 
the advantages of a quarto volume, without its unwieldy clumsiness. Two 
beautiful engravings, by Hatch and Smillie, accompany the work; one of 
them is from Cole’s painting of the “ Garden of Eden,” the other from Cor- 
reggio’s celebrated painting of “ Mary Magdalene reading the Scriptures.” 
The price in sheets is $5; bound in glazed cambric, $0; in sheep, #6,50; 
in calf, at various prices, according to the style. 
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